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1. A scene on the Georgetown and Silver Plume Scenic Trip, near +. Home of F 

Denver 6. 
Umbrella Rock ” in the Garden of the Gods, near Pike’s Peak 

Little Luella Hall and a 12\4-pound swarm of bees. 

+. | ) 


W. Hall, of Sioux Co., Lowa. 
Bee-yard of 98 colonies, belonging to F. W. Hall. 


Carnival Parade Wagon with Honey and Glass Hive of Bees 
Bird’s-eye view of Georgetown, Colo., from the South side 


A snap-shot from car window near foot-hills west of Denver. 
A corner of Central City, Colo. 
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( IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
“dec01”’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money hae 
beer. received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given uvon ap- 
plication . 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

Topromote and protect the interests of its 

members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.iTTLe, 

A. I. Root, iW. F. Marxks, 

R. C, AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 

P. H. ELwoop. C. P. DADANT, 

E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HetcuHinson, President. 
JAMEs U. Harris, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. York, Secretary, Chicago, I11. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 


SZ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subjéct of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper 2 superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” » 

The picture shown herewith is a reproauc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
aishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the American Wee Journal. 




















Forty Years 
Among the Bees 





By DR. C. C. MILLER. 


The above is the title, and name of the 
author, of a new bee-book which will be ready 
some time in January, 1903, as it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It isa book that every 
bee-keeper in the world that can read English 
will want to own and read. It will contain over 
300 pages, be bound in handsome cloth, printed 
on good book-paper, and illustrated with over 
100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken 
by Dr. Miller himself. The book will show in 
detail how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 

The first few pages of the new book are de- 
voted to an interesting biographical sketch of 
Dr. Miller, which finally tells how he happened 
to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago 
he wrote a small book, called, ‘‘ A Year Among 
the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of 
print for a number of years. While some of the 
matter used in the former book is found in the 
new one, it all reads like a good new story of 
successful bee-keeping by one of the masters. 


How to Get a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Amons the Bees.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post- 

aid; or, if taken with the WEEKLY American 

e Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for 
$1.75. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
new book free as a premium for sending us Two 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal for one 
year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer. 
Better send in the new subscriptions before 
Jan. 1,so they can begin with the new year. 
Or, if sent at once, we will throw in the rest of 
this year’s numbers of the Bee Journal free to 
the new subscribers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








DR. C. C. MILLER. 
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* Editorial Comments. > 











A Happy New Year to all the readers of the old Ameri- 
can Bee Journalis our sincerest wish. May it also be, in 
every way, the very best year of all the years you have 
seen. 





Crediting New Queens Fairly.—In a thoughtful article 
inthe American Bee-Keeper, Arthur C. Miller calls atten- 
tion to the impropriety of giving credit or blame to a queen 
for the success or failure of a colony during the first year 
of her introduction. Evenif a queen were introduced as 
early as May 1, and 60 days be allowed as the average life 
of a worker, ‘‘ it will readily be seen that from a third toa 
1alf of the cropisall that should be credited tothe new 
blood.’’ If Mr. Miller has made any error in his estimate, it 
is probably on the side of allowing the new queen more 
than her proper share of influence upon the crop. 





A Canadian Honey Exchange.—Mr. Morley Pettit in- 
forms us that at Barrie, Ont., Dec. 18, 1902,a number of 
bee-men of the Province met to organize a honey exchange. 
W..A. Chrysler was appointed chairman, and Morley Pettit 
secretary, pro tem. The Association is to be called ‘‘ The 


Canadian Honey Exchange,’’ and the following officers 


were elected : 


Directors—C. W. Post, W. A. Chrysler, Jno. Newton, 
and H. G. Sibbald. 

Officers—President, H. G. Sibbald; Vice-President, W. 
A. Chrysler; and Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Couse. 

The membership fee is $1.00. 


We wish the new organizationevery success. And con- 
gratulate them on getting ahead of the United States bee- 
keepers. But the latter will catch up later on. Large bodies 
move in a less rapid manner. 





Bogie Man for Vicious Bees.—In the British Bee Jour- 
nal there wasa case reported in which some vicious bees 
vented their spite upon a scarecrow or dummy dressed in a 
man’s clothes. The cross bees appeared to leave their 
stings in the bogie man, and there was no trouble from 
them afterward. One of the leading contributors of the 
Journal, D. M. M., thinks the bogie man might do good by 
familiarizing the bees with the presence of something in 
the semblance of a man, but seems to feel almost positive 
that there was some mistake about the bees stinging the 


ogie man, arguing that bees are so discriminating that 
they do not sting inanimate objects, and thatif it should 
sting anything like a felt hat there would be no loss of the 
ting, which would be safely withdrawn by the rotary 
iotion of the bee. However,it may be in England, ‘in 
his locality ’’ cross bees will attacka felt hat by the 
undred, leaving the hat well spotted with stings that they 
ave failed to withdraw. 


26426 


Liquefying Honey in Small Packages,—One way that 
has been recommended is to set a case of small glass or tin 
packages in the oven of a cook-stove, or in some similar 
place, and allow gradual heat to bring the granulated honey 
toa liquid conditiou. Mr. Greiner says in the American 
Bee-Keeper that he has had very satisfactory results from 
using a solar extractor whenever there is sufficient sunshine. 





Box-Hives are favored by a correspondent in the Farm, 
Bee, and Poultry Review, who says ‘“‘it is the hive in most 
general use, and in the hands of an expert it is a good hive ; 
for a brood-chamber I wouldask for nothing better ;’’ and 
Editor Colbourne adds, ‘“‘I, too, am using a few box-hives 
for brood-chambers, and find that I get the best results from 
them.”’ 

Australia must be different from ‘‘ this locality.’’ The 
probability is that most bee-keepersin this country have 
not for years seen a box-hive with bees in it. What one 
would do ‘‘in the hands of an expert’’ of the present day 


can not be told, for the probability is that no expert would 
have oné. 





Proportion of Honey to Wax.—F. Greiner says in the 
American Bee-Keeper that he once melted 27 sections and 
obtained 12% ounces of wax. If weassume that those 27 
sections contained 25 pounds of honey, that would mean 
that it takes a pound of wax tocontain 32 pounds of honey, 
or that it takes one-half ounce of wax to contain a pound of 
honey. 








Shall the National Do Marketing ?— There is in prog- 
ress a healthy growth in the feeling that it is important for 
bee-keepers to unite and organize for various purposes, and 
gradually there will come crystallization of thought as to 
the best things to be done, and the best way of doing them. 
Not of the least importance is the matter of marketing 
honey. Shall the National Bee-Keepers’ Association take 
hold of the matter directly without aid from any other 
quarter? Shallthe National have nothing to do with it, 
and a separate organization be established? Shall a par- 
tially separate organization be formed, the two co-operat- 
ing ? These and other questions are open for considera- 
tion, and careful thought should be giventhem. The fol- 
lowing, bearing directly upon the subject, is from an edi- 
torial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


Whether or not the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
should establish warehouses at various points is a question. 
The Association, as now organized, could not very well un- 
dertake a work of this kind; andit is doubtful in my mind 
whether it should do so; but it might work in harmony 
with another organization kindred to it. For example, the 
bee-keepers of Colorado have what is called the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association—an organization that has 
for its object the holding of conventions at certain seasons 
of the year. Then they have also another allied to the first 
one, known as the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
which has for its object the receiving of the crop of the 
| members and placing it on the market to be sold when the 
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market reaches its highest notch in the mind of an expert 
employed by the Association. 

I remember it has happened several times that a buyer 
has gone through Colorado attempting to break down the 
market established by the Association. In vain did he try 
to get honey at less than the ruling prices ; for so well were 
the Colorado bee-keepers organized that he went back home 
almost empty-handed, and finally had to pay the price sim- 
ply because the bee-keepers of Colorado were so well organ- 
ized that one central head controlled the price demanded, 
and, of course, obtained it—not only for one man’s crop, 
but for all the members who put their honey into the hands 
of the central organization. 

It is possible, then, that the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association might be affiliated with and indirectly connected 
with another organization which could take care of thecom- 
mercial interests of bee-keepers, the same to receive their 
crops, properly grade them, and then dispose of the product 
after the market has been cornered, at a price that is not ex- 
orbitant, but which would give bee-keepers a fair living 
profit on the investment. 


Editor Morehouse, of the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
seems to hold much the same view, saying : 


as Pa, : 

The National occupies a peculiar field, and servesa 
general purpose that does not come within the scope of an 
organization whose specific office is to market the products 
of its members. There is plenty of work for both a 
national bee-keepers’ association and a national honey- 
producers’ association, and while the membership in each 
may be nearly identical, we feel that bee-keeping interests, 
in general, will be better served by keeping them distinct 
as organizations. 

We are quite in accord with the idea that the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association is not organized for the purpose 
of marketing the honey product of its members. A distinct 
and separate national company or organization should be 
formed for that purpose. This will be done, we think, if 
ever anything worth while is accomplished in the direction 
contemplated. The Nationalcan help greatly in getting 
the new organization started, we believe. 


Next week we hope to have more to say on this subject, 
when we expect to publish a splendid article by Prof. A. J. 
Cook, that we have had for some time, waiting until after 
we had published that part of the Denver convention report 
which appears this week. 








SyYMPATHY FOR Dr. MASON’s FAmity.—Mr. G. W. 
Vangundy, of Uinta Co., Utah, writes us as follows: 


I am sorry to hear of the death of Father Mason. There 
are nine members of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
here, and we all join with you in extending sincere sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family in their untimely loss. There 
are five or six of the Valley bee-keepers that are not mem- 
bers of the National Association, who unite with us in 
sending respects to the family of Father Mason. 

G. W. VANGUNDY. 


Mr. F. W. HALL, of Sioux Co., Iowa, whose pictures 
appear on the first page of this number, wrote us as follows 
some time ago: 

FRIEND YORK :—When we read your notes concerning 
the Denver convention and your several side-trips, it made 
us feel badly that we had to come home before ascending to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak; however, the altitude at Silver 
Plume was about as much as my wife could stand. We felt 


sorry to have missed going to church and Sunday-school 
along with you at Colorado Springs; although my wife was 
very tired and felt quite poorly at the time, I was mainly to 
blame for not having gone. 

I have quite a number of snap-shots of the scenery 
taken at various places through Colorado, which I will send 











to you when I have had moretime toprintthem. You will 
remember the ‘*‘ burro”’ at the beginning of the ‘‘ Rockies,”’ 
on the ‘‘ Loop”’ trip; well, I have one of those finished, and 
one a little way from Central City, and one of Georgetown, 
on the same trip. I will send them to you now, and the 
others after I get them ready. F. W. HALL. 


Mr. Hall finally finished up the pictures, and we have 
put some of them into the group as they are on the first 
page. Nearly all of the Colorado ones were taken while the 
cars were in motion. Someof them will doubtless be appre- 
ciated more by those who were privileged to take some of 
the side-trips after the convention. 

In reference to the picture (No. 4) showing Mr. Hall’s 
home apiary, he says: 


As you will see, it was taken in two exposures, and the 
two prints fitted together as nearly as could be. The house 
on the left is a neighbor’s across the alley. The top of our 
kitchen chimney shows slightly, the view being gotten from 
the roof of the dwelling. The feeder, as described to you 
in my former letter [see page 812], shows in the foreground 
at the right. Only one feeding-board was in operation at 
that time. It was necessary to add two more such, making 
three feeding-boards besides the lower trough, in order to 
give ample room for the bees to feed without too much 
crowding. F. W. H. 

THE ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Mor- 
ley Pettit sent us the following on Dec. 23, in reference to 
the Ontario convent ion : 


Representative bee-men from all parts of the Province 
met at Barrie, Ont., to attend the annual convention of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Dec. 16, 17 and 18, 1902. 
Pres. J. D. Evans occupied thechair. Among those present 
were Prof. Creelman, B.S. A., superintendent of Farmers’ 
Institutes; Prof. Frank T. Shutt, M. G. F. I. C. chemist ; 
Mr. Jno. Fixter, apiarist, Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa; and Wm. McEvoy, Provincial Inspector of Api- 
aries for Ontario. The discussions were principally along 
the line of advancement in business methods, more system- 
atic reporting of the honey crop for mutual benefit, and 
the formation of a honey exchange. 

The officers for 1903 are: President, W. A. Chrysler ; 
Vice-Presidents, J. W. Sparling and H. G. Sibbald; Secre- 
tary, Wm. Couse, of Streetsville; Treasurer, M. Emigh ; 
Inspector of Apiaries, Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn; Assis- 
tant Inspector, F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford. 

Next place of meeting, Trenton, Ont. 








Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 


| ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 


names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 








Report of the U 


tah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 

_ The little busy bee, and how to make it improve each 
shining hour to the fullest extent, formed the theme of sev- 
eral interesting discussions at the recent annual meeting of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association held in Salt Lake City. 
It was generally agreed that the production of honey, in 
Utah, is a pleasant and profitable occupation, when right 
methods are used. 

Pres. E. S. Lovesy gave an interesting account of the 
recent National Bee-Keepers’ Convention in Denver, which 
he and some others attended. They worked among the de- 
legates to have the next convention held in Salt Lake City, 
and he thought their efforts may be successful. Favorable 
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comments were indulged in on the subject by many of the 
bee-keepers present, after which a resolution was offered, 
and unanimously adopted, instructing the President and 
Secretary to senda special and urgent invitation to the 
Executive Committee of the National organization to hold 
the next convention in Salt Lake City. 

Judge J. L. Bunting gave an interesting account of the 
industry in the southwestern part of the State. He said the 
bee-keepers in that section had obtained over an average 
yield this season. 

Frederick Dart and Vice-President R.S. Rhee, of Weber 
county, gave interesting sketches in regard to the progress 
in their localities. Mr. Rhees has over 100 colonies, and he 
disposed of his products at profitable figures. 


In the general discussion it was shown that with the 
exception of those places where drouth, grasshoppers or 
smelter-smoke prevailed, the bee-keepers have obtained from 
a fair to a good crop of honey throughout the State. It is 
hoped that the smelter-smoke problem will soon be settled 
by the use of smoke-consumers. 

Of interest to the housekeepers was the assertion of 
Mrs. Mary A. Sorenson, that she has used honey to good 
advantage as a substitute for sugar, in putting up fruit. 

As illustrative of the possibilities in bee-keeping, Mr. 
Fr. W. Young citeda case of a man in his neighborhood 
who had 8 colonies of bees from which, in one season, he 
extracted an average of 300 pounds of honey from each, be- 
sides having several new swarms. 

J. B. Fagg, the regular Secretary, being absent in 
Europe, J. N. Elliott was chosen to fill the position. A 
resolution was passed thanking Secretary Fagg for his long 
and faithful service in the interest of the Association, and 
also delegated him to represent the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
tion in England during his sojourn there. . 


Among the bee-keepers present who took part in the 
discussions were the following: Judge J. L. Bunting, Fred- 
erick Dart, Vice-Pres. R. T. Rhees, Fred Schach, Mrs. 
Mary A. Sorenson, F. W. Young, N. D. Jenson, N. C. Jen- 
sen, T. N. Elliott, Mr. Woodbury, of southern Nevada, and 
others. 


President Lovesy’s Address. 


I am pleased to meet our bee-keepers, under fairly fav- 
orable conditions at this time. While owing to the drouth 
and grasshoppers in some localities some of our bee-keepers 
have not obtained a full crop the past season, from reliable 
reports obtained from nearly all over the State we note that 
the average crop of bee-products in Utah has been equal to 
those of any other State, the average flow as reported rang- 
ing from 50 to 300 pounds. Some wrote that it was the most 
prosperous season they have had in from 3to5 years. In 
many localities the high-grade product itself is proof of the 
excellent flow. We took some samples of honey on our laté 
visit to the National Bee-Keepers’ Convention in Denver. 
Some of it was equal, if not superior, to anything in the 
convention samples. It was presented to the Governor and 
other prominent Colorado citizens. Had we thought of 
coming out on top we would have taken more of it. We 
were treated so grandly by our Colorado and Eastern bee- 
keeping friends that we will ever look back to this trip as 
one of the most pleasant events of our lives. There were 6 
Utah bee-keepers at the convention, and all enjoyed their 
trip. 

We gave the Association a hearty invitation to hold 
their convention in Salt Lake City, in 1903, and if they 
accept we will try, as far as our feeble efforts will prevail, 
to make their visit as pleasant and agreeable as ours was 
while in Denver. We believe that if our bee-keepers take 
sufficient interest in this matter, the Association can be in- 
duced to come here; besides, everybody wants to make one 
or more visits to Salt Lake City, and as the great Irrigation 
Congress will be held here about the middle of September, 
1903, the rates will be low, and we can conceive of no reason 
why our bee-keeping friends should not meet with us. As 
very few of the prominent bee-keepers of the Association 
have ever visited Salt Lake City, we hope they will not miss 
this opportunity. 

As the question of a stronger organization is the order 
of the time, we hope our bee-keepers will make an effort to 
get into line. There is great need of improvement, espec- 
ially in collecting information as to the amount of bee-pro- 
ducts produced through the country each year, and how to 
obtain reasonable prices. To begin with, as many of 
our bee-keepers have obtained a fairly good crop, they must 
not rush it on an overstocked home market, at any price. 


Our Secretary, Mr. J. B. Fagg, has left for Europe, 
where he will travel for two years, and will represent the 


Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association while there. It will be 
necessary to elect another Secretary to fill the unexpired 
term. Our long association has been pleasant and agree- 
able, and while I regret his absence I wish him a pleasant 
journey and a safe return. E. S. Lovesy. 


THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


(Continued from page 822.) 

Vice-Pres. Harris—Can any member inform me where 
Mr. McIntyre’s paper is, or whether there is one present ? 
It was not read, and I see it was on the program for this 
morning. It isa little out of the regular order, but if there 
is no objection our good-looking Secretary will read the 
paper. 

Dr. Mason—Do you mean me? 

Vice-Pres. Harris—Yes, I mean you. 

Dr. Mason—I thought the remarks of Mr. Harris would 
let me out when he said ‘‘ good looking.’’ You don’t want 
to ‘‘ put you foot in it’’ that way. 


Dr. Mason then read the following paper prepared by J. 
F. McIntyre, of California, on 


** SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY AT WHOLESALE ; 
HOW TO GET THE BEST PRICES.”’ 


The statement that ‘‘ to him that hath shall be given,”’ 
etc., still holds good, only it should be made plainer. To 
him that hath money shall be given a high price for his 
produce, and from him that hath not money his produce 
shall be taken at a very low price, is the saying up-to-date. 
I believe that this law is as inexorable as Fate, when the 
words ‘‘at wholesale’’ govern what is said. A poor bee- 
keeper could peddle his honey, selling directly to consumers 
who do not know his weakness, at a good price, but the 
large producer can not do this; his honey must pass 
through several hands before reaching the consumer, and 
the price is governed by the market. 


It is said, ‘‘ All things come to him who can wait.”’ 
Ah! there is the rub. How cam aman wait whohas hungry 
mouths to fill, and interest gnawing at his vitals ? 


Ihave before me San Francisco’s Prices Current of 
July 4,1902. Under Honey it says, ‘‘ Buyers and sellers 
are too far apart in their ideas of values for much trading.”’ 
Do you know what that means? It means that those hav- 
ing honey to sell now in California can wait. If there was 
one man who could of wait the buyers would get his honey 
at the present low price. 


I don’t know a single neighbor bee-keeper that has his 
last year’s honey crop now on hand; they have all sold at 
a low price to speculators. Only a small portion of their 
honey has reached the consumer; the balanceis in the 
hands of strong men who bought ata low price and are 
holding for a high price. 

At our conventions this is often asked, ‘‘ What are 
we going to do with the small producer who is too weak to 
hold his honey, and breaks the market?’’ I always look at 
the questioner to see if he wants to 4i// the small producer, 
let the speculators eat him up,or organize him. The ques- 
tion has never been answered to the satisfaction of every 
one present, but nearly all seem to feel asif the man had 
done wrong by selling so cheap. 


The big-hearted man, with the love of humanity thrill- 
ing in his breast, gets up and says, ‘*‘ We really must or- 
ganize these poor fellows so they will be able to hold their 
honey for a better price.’’ The stoic gets up and asks ‘‘ how 
much longer 100 of them would hold out than one, if they 
were all in the same fix and must have money ?'’ The deal- 
ers would laugh at such a weak corner on honey as that, 
and wait a very short time until it went to pieces. The 
** bulls’” must have real strength; bellowing and pawing 
the dust does not scare the ‘‘ bears’’ very much, so the or- 
ganization fails to make its corner effective, the officers are 
blamed, and things are in worse shape than they were 
before. 

Is there no hope, then, for the man who is too weak to 





hold his crop? Yes, there is still hope. The citrus fruit- 
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growers have done much to solve the problem. Their pro- 
duct was perishable, aud could not be held, no matter how 
much money they had. Their business got into such bad 
shape that they were receiving expense bills instead of 
returns for car-loads of oranges shipped East. They had to 
do something or quit the business, and they did it. They 
organized to sell their fruit and get honest returns. They 
placed agents, under bonds, in every large city in the 
United States. These agents kept the head office in Los 
Angeles posted. Eleven million dollars worth is now con- 
signed to these agents annually, and honest returns are 
made to the producer, and the acreage of citrus fruits has 
doubled instead of declining. 

‘This organization, known as the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, has become so successful that the mem- 
bers have all become co-operative cranks, and now propose 
to give other producers, who are too weak to maintain 
agencies of their own, the benefit of their agencies to sell 
their products. 

The weak bee-keepers in this ‘‘ neck of the woods’’ may 
now organize and market their honey at any time of the 
year through these agencies. The producers are finding 
out that the consumers are paying a good price for all the 
honey they use. The speculator, who is always a ‘“‘ bear”’ 
to the producer anda ‘“‘ buN’’ to the consumer, has ovet- 
reached himself, and the bee-keepers now have an avenue 
through which they may market their honey without letting 
it pass through his hands. J. F. McINTYRE. 


Owing to the absence of Mr. T. Lytle, of Colorado, Mr. 
Harris called upon Mr. George W. York, who read Mr. 
Lytle’s response as follows: 


SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY AT WHOLESALE; 
HOW TO CET THE BEST PRICES. 


The best prices for extracted honey—and the same 
might be said of comb honey also—will only be obtained 
when bee-keepers realize that modern, up-to-date business 
methods in production, transportation, distribution and 
selling, such as are sucessfully applied to other lines of in- 
dustry, must be adopted and strictly followed. 

Let us take asan example the citrus fruit industry so 
well brought to your attention by the paper just read. From 
very small beginnings, in the face of great ubstacles, and 
without precedents, a great business has been established, 
placing these fruits in every city, town, and even village, 
of our broad land, tempting the buyer and profiting the 
grower. Many other business enterprises are following the 
same paths with equal success; the road, therefore, may be 
said to be well defined and traveled. 

The obstacles, as I see them, are, first, a failure on the 
part of most bee-keepers to produce a thoroughly well- 
ripened honey, extracted or comb. Poo-hoo as much as you 
please, honey is not at its best for table use, if indeed for 
any other, when taken from the hive as soon as gathered. 
It lacks the aroma, the rich mellowness of well hive-ripened 
honey, and fails to please the taste, to make the continual 
consumer that the well-taken article does. Cleanliness and 
good surroundings at the bee-yard will not force the taking 
of honey as soon as stored, and an experience of over 20 
years without one failure to get above the ruling prices, 
confirms me in my opinions. I continue in the same mar- 
kets, my honey is known, and sells in preference, and if 
true of comb honey it must be more true of extracted honey, 
so generally taken before ripe, and necessarily lacking in 
the points I have mentioned. I believe these things are as 
true, though perhaps ina slightly lessened degree, equally 
in the irrigated districts with the rain-belts, the irrigated 
areas having the advantage of a dryer atmosphere to keep 
it good after removal from the hive. I believe that those 
who maintain other views have never fairly tried to produce 
the des/ ; and I have met quite a number who would not put 
on their own table that which they sent to market, pre- 
ferring the better-ripened article. 

Second, every distinct brand of honey should be prop- 
erly and plainly labeled. Manya person willeat either a 
sage, alfalfa, basswood or buckwheat honey continuously, 
who would not care for the other brands, and it is poor busi- 
ness that fails to let one have that which he desires. 

Of course, labeling presupposes a suitable package for 
the consumer, and all such packages, if handled by an 
agency such as the fruit-men have, should be of uniform 
and suitable size, and should bear the guarantee of such 
agency. One can easily see an orange or apple—every one 
knows what they are. How many really do not know the 


taste, even, of good honey, and yet buy poor and dangerous 
Sweets just because they are constantly before them in the 








stores. Selling through one great agency, the demon of 
adulteration could be much better fought, and, cost what it 
may, this fight should be to a finish. 

Let me heartily commend the matters brought to your 
attention by the paperto which I respond. Like a good, 
sturdy guide-post it points To Success 7*. In my opin- 
ion, nothing else that the National can do could in any way 
compare with making plans for such handling of our pro- 
duct, either by this agency or some other equally well 
equipped. But it must be one agency, all others must be 
merged, or quit. Competition and failure we have. Let us 
try to get into real business methods. T. LYTLE. 


F. E. Brown—I think that this is perhaps the impor- 
tant question, and I am very glad indeed that this thing 
has been sprung, and that we have these two papers deal- 
ing with the marketing of our honey in a wholesale way. 
We have listened to people from Colorado and other places 
wherein they produce their honey and sell it to consumers, 
but in California and other places we do not produce our 
honey, do itup and sellit; there is very little honey con- 
sumed in the State of California, and, perhaps, in other 
States where they produce large quantities. Our honey all 
seeks a market in a wholesale way, and the question is as 
to how we can derive the best results. We have before us 
such as the Citrus Fruit Growers’ Association and the 
Raisin Growers’ Association, which are examples indeed 
worthy for us to follow. A few yearsago the raisin-growers 
of California associated together in order that they might 
maintain prices. Before that the growers were digging up 
their vines by the acre because it was not profitable to grow 
raisins ; now the Raisin Growers’ Association has placed it 
upon a paying basis; the same way with oranges—the 
orange growers in California maintain a price by which it 
is a profitable business. When I buy oranges in my own 
State I pay from 20 to 40 cents a dozen, the same price you 
pay here in Denver. When our honey seeks the same chan- 
nels we will achieve the same results: and it seems to me 
this question should be agitated through our journals, in all 
assemblies, and in every way by which it is possible to get 
this before our people, in order that we may have our honey 
placed upon a profitable and substantial basis by which we 
may receive the actual value of the goods. 


Dr. Mason—For the first five years that I was secretary, 
at every convention we had a paper on co-operation in some 
way or other, and some of us thought that was an impor- 
tant subject, and now wehave a great question ahead of us, 
and it will be well now if we could do something definitely. 
It always does well to talk, but you can’t accomplish any- 
thing by talking; you have to devise ways and means. 
Now, if Mr. Brown could tell us what we, as the National 
Association, ought to do, we would have something to work 
upon. Make it brief and to the point, and it will be justa 
great, big step in advance of where we have been. It seems 
as if it would bea proper thing for the National Associa- 
tion to take hold of this thing, and get it in shape. Of 
course, it will take time. 

Mr. Brown—Of course, Icould not tell you exactly how 
this thing should be; itis a deep question, it is a question 
that involves hundreds and thousands of dollars, but if the 
National Association would take hold of the selling of the 
honey, then I would have confidence to place my crop in the 
hands of the National Association where I would not in any 
local organization. ‘To illustrate that, in central California 
Iam the Business Manager of the Central California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association; they voted me that position and 
placed their honey in my hands, that I might put it upon 
the market in a wholesale way for sale. They have confi- 
dence in me simply because they know me, but we can not 
expect to know individuals or certain salesmen, commis- 
sion merchants, and so on, sufficiently to have confidence 
to place our goods there; butin the National Association 
we will have confidence, and I am willing to place my entire 
product in the hands of the National Association, and that 
can be donein this way: In each locality let them place 
their honey, not simply by shipping it toa certain point, 
but by reporting. I mightreport I havein my locality ten 
cars of honey, represented by samples submitted to the 
management of the National Association ; and the man- 
agement of the National Association, having in their hands 
their reports of the honey all over the United States and 
Canada, or other territory, are in a proper position to mar- 
ket this honey at the different markets that are open for the 
product, and not to force or overcrowd any particular point. 
That has all been discussed before. The small holders— 
the men who must sell, and must have the money in our 
local association—bring in their report to me, and I will go 
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ith them to the bank and secure money for them, and they 
ill pay interest upon the money they use. This very same 
rrangement can be worked out through the National Asso- 
ation. If I was in need of money and could not wait until 
e Association sold my goods, then I could afford to pay 
iterest on the money that I had to have. 

Dr. Mason—lInstead of selling your honey at a sacrifice. 

Mr. Brown—Yes, that is the point. The Raisin Grow- 

rs’ Association do it in this way. They pool their product ; 
is all placed in the hands of the management of the Asso- 
iation as goods belonging to the Association, not in the 
ands of the individual at all; the goods were placed with 
em under written, signed contracts; the Raisin Growers’ 
\ssociation place the goods upon the market, and when one 
ar-lot is sold each person receives his pro rata, and so on 
itil the whole store of goods is disposed of, declaring 
vidends at certain times as they proceed. The same thing 
an be arranged through the National Association in sell- 
ng our honey. 

H. Rauchfuss—Couldn’t it be dome much cheaper by 
consolidation and co-operation ? Couldn’t it be carried one 
step further? We all admit it is done cheaper under the 
Raisin and Fruit Growers’ Association than individually. 
Wouldn’t it still tend to lessen the expense if the different 
rganizations had one store-house and one management to 
market their production from ? 

Frank Rauchfuss—In the first place, we found that if 
we wanted to do any business in this State we had to make 
it a stock company at the start. Now, if a person belong- 
ing to the Association brings in his honey to be sold by the 
manager, he is charged 10 percent commission for storing, 
selling the honey, and having it insured against fire, and 
collecting the money. Now, that might look rather big, 10 
percent commission ; I suppose it is, but we have to make it 
that large to be on the sure side; andtwo yearsago we 
would also buy a little honey from the outside, and sell it to 
people that did not belong to the Association; then, we 
would make a little money out of the supply business, and 
in this way, after the season was over, and we closed up 
our business, it cost us one-tenth of one percent to have our 
honey stored, sold, money collected, and all. Just think of 
it, one-tenth of one percent! I would like to say, where is 
the association or business house that could do business for 
less than that? And we got an excellent price for our 
honey. 

If there is a member of our Association that is short of 
money he will bring in a hundred cases of honey and say, 
‘‘T would like to have some money on that.’’ He can have 
his money at very low interest. If it is only a week until 
his crop is sold the interest is off. 

I believe it willdo a great many of our members good 
to look into the matter a little closer, and get some of our 
constitutions and by-laws and study the matter; but we 
ought to have something provided, we ought to be con- 
nected with this Association, or with some other associa- 
tion—we ought to have a central organization. 

Of course, we of Colorado are trying to spread out and 
trying to have our local organizations—for instance, we 
have one at Longmont, and as we grow we will have some 
at other places, but really it ought to be done by some one 
else ; it ought to be done by the organization, and they 
ought to go towork anddo it. But how we could do it is 
very hard to determine. Youcan not figure these things 
out in five minutes. It took usa good many years before 
we could incorporate, before the people could be gotten in- 
terested in it and do anything for it. So far it has been 
successful, and I would like to make a motion to the effect 
that our chairman be empowered to appoint a committee of 
five to consider the matter, and find ways and means to 
organize and get closerin touch with such organizations ; 
we shall call them business organizations, for that is really 
what they are. I don’t think it is practical to have any 
State Association or any other of those organizations do it ; 
it has to be nothing but a business organization. It takes 
money to do it. Here in this State it has to be a stock 
company. 

J. Merkley—I second the motion. 

The chairman stated the motion, and, on the question 
being called for, put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared carried. 

(Concluded next week.) 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
xeeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 

opies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
ng as they last. 
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Rearing Prolific and Long-Lived Queens. 


BY C. P. 


DADANT. 


HE discussion which has taken place in the American 
Bee Journal about this matter has drawn the attention 
of bee-keepers throughout the world. It may be of in- 

terest to the readers to hear some of the opinions expressed. 

In the ‘‘Revue Internationale,’ of Switzerland, for 
October, 1902, Marius Barthelemy writes as follows: 

“It was by crossing and selection that I obtained 
queens that are beautiful and robust, and producing bees 
which resist the diseases that prey upon the race, and 
which I attribute mostly to degenerescence by ‘ weakness. 
One must be very careful in condemning a method, for all 
depends upon the manner in which it is used, the least over- 
sight, the least fault, leads to failure. 

‘To obtain good queens, we need a temperature of not 
less than 65 degrees Outside; eggs or young larve from 
choice queens whose laying has been stimulated by feeding; 
plenty young bees from active colonies; a copious supply of 
food till the queens are sealed; and, lastly and sine-qua-non, 
the nucleus or colony must be gorged with bees. It is not 
necessary that the hive be large, if it is strongly supplied 
with bees. 

**T find the Doolittle method excellent for extensive 
bee-keeping, but I like also the Alley method.... But my 
Opinion is that the great effort must be in the direction of 
choice breeders to improve the race.’’ 

In L’Apicoltore, of Milan, Italy, the editor of that 
progressive magazine—the Signor DeRauschenfels, who is 
the author of a treatise on bees, and who has for years sus- 
tained the most progressive methods—writes the following 
in reply to statements and enquiries on the matter of queen- 
rearing : 

‘*As to the opinion of Malan Brothers, that queens 
reared, as it is called, artificially, are less robust and suffer 
more from long travel than those reared at the swarming 
season or in replacing an old queen, we assert that though 
it is customary to prefer a swarm’s queen-cell, to a ‘ sup- 
plied cell,’ the queen which issues from the latter, provided 
it was reared in a normal colony, transported with sufficient 
care to a sufficiently populous, so that neither heat nor care 
could be wanting until the queen hatches, is neither less 
robust nor alert than the one which is reared in the normal 
family.”’ 

For many, many years, the tendency of our queen- 
breeders has been in the direction of color. All, or nearly 
all, their efforts were on this one point. The Italian bees 
were yellow, and the yellower the bees the purer they were 
thought to be. In-and-in breeding was a natural conse- 
quence of selecting always from the yellowest. Thus the 
breed was weakened, by a very unreasonable and yet very 
natural selection. Whatever popular sentiment demands is 
sure to come on the top. We are much less prone to look to 
color, because the Italian bee is very thoroughly established 
in this country, and hybrids few. So we are running much 
less risk of having our queens bred from only one pattern. 


I believe that these discussions will lead to a great deal 
of good. Whether we decide that one man or another is 
right, we will certainly all come to the conclusion that we 
must use great carein the selection of our breeding-queens ; 
and that we must, as much as possible, get our drones 
from choice stock also. All will also recognize that the 
queens rust be bred in hives having a strong population, 
and lacking in nothing in the way of warmth, nourishment, 
and nurse- bees. Hancock Co., Ill. 

$$ 


A Central Honey-Producers’ Exchange. 


Written for the Wisconsin Convention held at Madison in February, 1902, 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


ROF. A. J. COOK, in his articie published some time 
Pp ago in the American Bee Journal, told of the wonderful 
success with which co-operation on the part of the pro- 
ducers of certain orchard products had met in California, 
notably the citrus fruit-growers. He urged a similar or- 
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growers have done much to solve the problem. Their pro- 
duct was perishable, aud could not be held, no matter how 
much money they had. Their business got into such bad 
shape that they were receiving expense bills instead of 
returns for car-loads of oranges shipped East. They had to 
do something or quit the business, and they did it. They 
organized to sell their fruit and get honest returns. They 
placed agents, under bonds, in every large city in the 
United States. These agents kept the head office in Los 
Angeles posted. Eleven million dollars worth is now con- 
signed to these agents annually, and honest returns are 
made to the producer, and the acreage of citrus fruits has 
doubled instead of declining. 

This organization, known as the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, has become so successful that the mem- 
bers have all become co-operative cranks, and now propose 
to give other producers, who are too weak to maintain 
agencies of their own, the benefit of their agencies to sell 
their products. 

The weak bee-keepers in this ‘‘ neck of the woods’”’ may 
now organize and market their honey at any time of the 
year through these agencies. The producers are finding 
out that the consumers are paying a good price for all the 
honey they use. The speculator, who is always a “‘ bear’”’ 
to the producer anda“ buH”’ to the consumer, has over- 
reached himself, and the bee-keepers now have an avenue 
through which they may market their honey without letting 
it pass through his hands. J. F. McINTYRE. 


Owing to the absence of Mr. T. Lytle, of Colorado, Mr. 
Harris called upon Mr. George W. York, who read Mr. 
Lytle’s response as follows: 


SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY AT WHOLESALE; 
HOW TO CET THE BEST PRICES. 


The best prices for extracted honey—and the same 
might be said of comb honey also—will only be obtained 
when bee-keepers realize that modern, up-to-date business 
methods in production, transportation, distribution and 
selling, such as are sucessfully applied to other lines of in- 
dustry, must be adopted and strictly followed. 

Let us take asan example the citrus fruit industry so 
well brought to your attention by the paper just read. From 
very small beginnings, in the face of great ubstacles, and 
without precedents, a great business has been established, 
placing these fruits in every city, town, and even village, 
of our broad land, tempting the buyer and profiting the 
grower. Many other business enterprises are following the 
same paths with equal success; the road, therefore, may be 
said to be well defined and traveled. 

The obstacles, as I see them, are, first, a failure on the 
part of most bee-keepers to produce a thoroughly well- 
ripened honey, extracted or comb. Poo-hoo as much as you 
please, honey is not at its best for table use, if indeed for 
any other, when taken from the hive as soon as gathered. 
It lacks the aroma, the rich mellowness of well hive-ripened 
honey, and fails to please the taste, to make the continual 
consumer that the well-taken article does. Cleanliness and 
good surroundings at the bee-yard will not force the taking 
of honey as soon as stored, and an experience of over 20 
years without one failure to get above the ruling prices, 
confirms me in my opinions. I continue in the same mar- 
kets, my honey is known, and sells in preference, and if 
true of comb honey it must be more true of extracted honey, 
so generally taken before ripe, and necessarily lacking in 
the points I have mentioned. I believe these things are as 
true, though perhaps ina slightly lessened degree, equally 
in the irrigated districts with the rain-belts, the irrigated 
areas having the advantage of a dryer atmosphere to keep 
it good after removal from the hive. I believe that those 
who maintain other views have never fairly tried to produce 
the dest ; and I have met quite a number who would not put 
on their own table that which they sent to market, pre- 
ferring the better-ripened article. 

Second, every distinct brand of honey should be prop- 
erly and plainly labeled. Many a person will eat either a 
sage, alfalfa, basswood or buckwheat honey continuously, 
who would not care for the other brands, and it is poor busi- 
ness that fails to let one have that which he desires. 

Of course, labeling presupposes a suitable package for 
the consumer, and all such packages, if handled by an 
agency such as the fruit-men have, should be of uniform 
and suitable size, and should bear the guarantee of such 
agency. One can easily see an orange or apple—every one 
knows what they are. How many really do not know the 
taste, even, of good honey, and yet buy poor and dangerous 
Sweets just because they are constantly before them in the 





stores. Selling through one great agency, the demon of 
adulteration could be much better fought, and, cost what it 
may, this fight should be to a finish. 

“Let me heartily commend the matters brought to your 
attention by the paper to which I respond. Like a good, 
sturdy guide-post it points To Succxess 7®. In my opin- 
ion, nothing else that the National can do could in any way 
compare with making plans for such handling of our pro- 
duct, either by this agency or some other equally well 
equipped. But it must be ome agency, allothers must be 
merged, or quit. Competition and failure we have. Let us 
try to get into real business methods. T. LYTLE. 


F. E. Brown—I think that this is perhaps the impor- 
tant question, and I am very glad indeed that this thing 
has been sprung, and that we have these two papers deal- 
ing with the marketing of our honey in a wholesale way. 
We have listened to people from Colorado and other places 
wherein they produce their honey and sell it to consumers, 
but in California and other places we do not produce our 
honey, do itup and sell it; there is very little honey con- 
sumed in the State of California, and, perhaps, in other 
States where they produce large quantities. Our honey all 
seeks a market in a wholesale way, and the question is as 
to how we can derive the best results. We have before us 
such as the Citrus Fruit Growers’ Association and the 
Raisin Growers’ Association, which are examples indeed 
worthy for us to follow. A few yearsago the raisin-growers 
of California associated together in order that they might 
maintain prices. Before that the growers were digging up 
their vines by the acre because it was not profitable to grow 
raisins ; now the Raisin Growers’ Association has placed it 
upon a paying basis; the same way with oranges—the 
orange growers in California maintain a price by which it 
is a profitable business. When I buy oranges in my own 
State I pay from 20 to 40 cents a dozen, the same price you 
pay here in Denver. When our honey seeks the same chan- 
nels we will achieve the same results: and it seems to me 
this question should be agitated through cur journals, in all 
assemblies, and in every way by which it is possible to get 
this before our people, in order that we may have our honey 
placed upon a profitable and substantial basis by which we 
may receive the actual value of the goods. 


Dr. Mason—For the first five years that I was secretary, 
at every convention we had a paper on co-operation in some 
way or other, and some of us thought that was an impor- 
tant subject, and now we have a great question ahead of us, 
and it will be well now if we could do something definitely. 
It always does well to talk, but you can’t accomplish any- 
thing by talking; you have to devise ways and means. 
Now, if Mr. Brown could tell us what we, as the National 
Association, ought to do, we would have something to work 
upon. Make it brief and to the point, and it will be just a 
great, big step in advance of where we have been. It seems 
as if it would bea proper thing for the National Associa- 
tion to take hold of this thing, and get it in shape. Of 
course, it will take time. 

Mr. Brown—Of course, Icould not tell you exactly how 
this thing should be; itis a deep question, it is a question 
that involves hundreds and thousands of dollars, but if the 
National Association would take hold of the selling of the 
honey, then I would have confidence to place my crop in the 
hands of the National Association where I would not in any 
local organization. To illustrate that, in central California 
Iam the Business Manager of the Central California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association; they voted me that position and 
placed their honey in my hands, thatI might put it upon 
the market in a wholesale way for sale. They have confi- 
dence in me simply because they know me, but we can not 
expect to know individuals or certain salesmen, commis- 
sion merchants, and so on, sufficiently to have confidence 
to place our goods there; butin the National Association 
we will have confidence, and I am willing to place my entire 
product in the hands of the National Association, and that 
can be donein this way: In each locality let them place 
their honey, not simply by shipping it toa certain point, 
but by reporting. I mightreport I havein my locality ten 
cars of honey, represented by samples submitted to the 
management of the National Association ; and the man- 
agement of the National Association, having in their hands 
their reports of the honey all over the United States and 
Canada, or other territory, are in a proper position to mar- 
ket this honey at the different markets that are open for the 
product, and not to force or overcrowd any particular point. 
That has all been discussed before. The small holders— 
the men who must sell, and must have the money in our 
local association—bring in their report to me, and I will go 
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vith them to the bank and secure money for them, and they 
ill pay interest upon the money they use. This very same 
rrangement can be worked out through the National Asso- 
iation. If I was in need of money and could not wait until 
1e Association sold my goods, then I could afford to pay 
nterest on the money that I had to have. 

Dr. Mason—Instead of selling your honey at a sacrifice. 

Mr. Brown—Yes, that is the point. The Raisin Grow- 

rs’ Association do it in this way. They pool their product ; 
is all placed in the hands of the management of the Asso- 
iation as goods belonging to the Association, not in the 
ands of the individual at all; the goods were placed with 
1em under written, signed contracts; the Raisin Growers’ 
\ssociation place the goods upon the market, and when one 
ar-lot is sold each person receives his pro rata, and so on 
ntil the whole store of goods is disposed of, declaring 
lividends at certain times as they proceed. The same thing 
an be arranged through the National Association in sell- 
ing our honey. 

H. Rauchfuss—Couldn’t it be done much cheaper by 

ynsolidation and co-operation ? Couldn’t it be carried one 
step further? Weall admit it is done cheaper under the 
Raisin and Fruit Growers’ Association than individually. 
Wouldn’t it still tend to lessen the expense if the different 
organizations had one store-house and one management to 
market their production from ? 

Frank Rauchfuss—In the first place, we found that if 
we wanted to do any business in this State we had to make 
ita stock company at the start. Now, if a person belong- 
ing to the Association brings in his honey to be sold by the 
manager, he is charged 10 percent commission for storing, 
selling the honey, and having it insured against fire, and 
collecting the money. Now, that might look rather big, 10 
percent commission ; I suppose it is, but we have to make it 
that large to be on the sure side; andtwo yearsago we 
would also buy a little honey from the outside, and sell it to 
people that did not belong to the Association; then, we 
would make a little money out of the supply business, and 
in this way, after the season was over, and we closed up 
our business, it cost us one-tenth of one percent to have our 
honey stored, sold, money collected, and all. Just think of 
it, one-tenth of one percent! I would like to say, where is 
the association or business house that could do business for 
less than that? And we got an excellent price for our 
honey. 

If there is a member of our Association that is short of 
money he will bring in a hundred cases of honey and say, 
‘I would like to have some money on that.’’ He can have 
his money at very low interest. If it is only a week until 
his crop is sold the interest is off. 

I believe it willdo a great many of our members good 
to look into the matter a little closer, and get some of our 
constitutions and by-laws and study the matter; but we 
ought to have something provided, we ought to be con- 
nected with this Association, or with some other associa- 
tion—we ought to have a central organization. 

Of course, we of Colorado are trying to spread out and 
trying to have our local organizations—for instance, we 
have one at Longmont, and as we grow we will have some 
at other places, but really it ought to be done by some one 
else ; it ought to be done by the organization, and they 
ought to go towork anddo it. But how we could do it is 
very hard to determine. Youcan not figure these things 
out in five minutes. It took usa good many years before 
we could incorporate, before the people could be gotten in- 
terested in it and do anything for it. So far it has been 
successful, and I would like to make a motion to the effect 
that our chairman be empowered to appoint a committee of 
five to consider the matter, and find ways and means to 
organize and get closer in touch with such organizations ; 
we shall call them business organizations, for that is really 
what they are. I don’t think it is practical to have any 
State Association or any other of those organizations do it ; 
it has to be nothing buta business organization. It takes 
money todo it. Here in this State it has to be a stock 
company. 

J. Merkley—I second the motion. 

The chairman stated the motion, and, on the question 
being called for, put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared carried. 

(Concluded next week.) 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
nusic size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
<eeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
opies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
ong as they last. 
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Rearing Prolific and Long-Lived Queens. 


BY C. P. 





DADANT. 


HE discussion which has taken place in the American 
Bee Journal about this matter has drawn the attention 
of bee-keepers throughout the world. It may be of in- 

terest to the readers to hear some of the opinions expressed. 

In the ‘‘Revue Internationale,’’ of Switzerland, for 
October, 1902, Marius Barthelemy writes as follows: 

“It was by crossing and selection that I obtained 
queens that are beautiful and robust, and producing bees 
which resist the diseases that prey upon the race, and 
which I attribute mostly to degenerescence by ‘ weakness. 
One must be very careful in condemning a method, for all 
depends upon the manner in which it is used, the least over- 
sight, the least fault, leads to failure. 

“To obtain good queens, we need a temperature of not 
less than 65 degrees Outside; eggs or young larve from 
choice queens whose laying has been stimulated by feeding; 
plenty young bees from active colonies; a copious supply of 
food till the queens are sealed; and, lastly and sine-qua-non, 
the nucleus or colony must be gorged with bees. It is not 
necessary that the hive be large, if it is strongly supplied 
with bees. 

**T find the Doolittle method excellent for extensive 
bee-keeping, but I like also the Alley method.... But my 
opinion is that the great effort must be in the direction of 
choice breeders to improve the race.”’ 

In L’Apicoltore, of Milan, Italy, the editor of that 
progressive magazine—the Signor DeRauschenfels, who is 
the author of a treatise on bees, and who has for years sus- 
tained the most progressive methods—writes the following 
in reply to statements and enquiries on the matter of queen- 
rearing : 

‘“‘As to the opinion of Malan Brothers, that queens 
reared, as it is called, artificially, are less robust and suffer 
more from long travel than those reared at the swarming 
season or in replacing an old queen, we assert that though 
it is customary to prefer a swarm’s queen-cell, to a ‘ sup- 
plied cell,’ the queen which issues from the latter, provided 
it was reared in a normal colony, transported with sufficient 
care to a sufficiently populous, so that neither heat nor care 
could be wanting until the queen hatches, is neither less 
robust nor alert than the one which is reared in the normal 
family.”’ 

For many, many years, the tendency of our queen- 
breeders has been in the direction of color. All, or nearly 
all, their efforts were on this one point. The Italian bees 
were yellow, and the yellower the bees the purer they were 
thought to be. In-and-in breeding was a natural conse- 
quence of selecting always from the yellowest. Thus the 
breed was weakened, by a very unreasonable and yet very 
natural selection. Whatever popular sentiment demands is 
sure to come on the top. We are much less prone to look to 
color, because the Italian bee is very thoroughly established 
in this country, and hybrids few. So we are running much 
less risk of having our queens bred from only one pattern. 


I believe that these discussions will lead to a great deal 
of good. Whether we decide that one man or another is 
right, we will certainly all come to the conclusion that we 
must use great carein the selection of our breeding-queens ; 
and that we must,as much as possible, get our drones 
from choice stock also. All will also recognize that the 
queens rust be bred in hives having a strong population, 
and lacking in nothing in the way of warmth, nourishment, 
and nurse- bees. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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A Central Honey-Producers’ Exchange. 


Written for the Wisconsin Convention held at Madison in February, 1902, 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


ROF. A. J. COOK, in his articie published some time 
ago in the American Bee Journal, told of the wonderful 
success with which co-operation on the part of the pro- 

ducers of certain orchard products had met in California, 
notably the citrus fruit-growers. He urged a similar or- 
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ganization for the producers of honey. And Prof Cook is 
right. , 

But the question is, How shall an effective co-operative 
organization be formed among bee-keepers? I wish that I 
might prove myself a modern Moses who could lead out the 
children of Langstroth from the land of bondage of low 
prices and uneven distribution of honey to the Promised 
Land of fair prices and fair profits in bee-keeping. But 
though this may not be, still I may at least try to offera 
few suggestions that will perhaps start some abler mind on 
the highway to wise planning and successful achievement. 

I have long thought that in Chicago there should be 
organized and conducted a stupendous honey-producers’ 
exchange. Thiscentral organization should ascertain the 
probable amount of honey in the country at the close of the 
honey harvest; should have large suitable space for the 
storage of honey ; and be in a position to advance, if neces- 
sary, say a quarter of the actual valueof the honey it un- 
dertakesto handle. It should also be in close touch with 
every large or small honey market in the United States, and 
be able to make shipments to foreign countries. Having 
the proper facilities and brains to manage all its affairs, it 
should soon be in a position practically to handle all the 
honey to be sold outside the home or local markets of bee- 
keepers in this broad land of ours. 

Let it be generally known throughout the country that 
there isa great Honey-Producers’ Exchange in Chicago, 
and from every town or city of any note in the United 
States there would come inquiries for honey. Many car- 
load shipments would be made not only direct from Chicago, 
but much in freight charges would be saved by telegraph- 
ing to the centers of honey-production (in California, Col- 
orado or Arizona, for instance) for car-loads to be sent 
direct to St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, or to the East- 
ern markets. Of course, the surplus honey stocks should 
be used first to supply the needs nearest where produced, 
then afterward ship honey in froma distance. By so doing 
there would be secured a more even distribution, preventing 
an oOver-supply at any given point, and putting a fair 
amount of honey where now, perhaps, but little if any is 
used. 

This central exchange should adopt and use (also 
authorize to be used under proper restrictions) its own brand 
on every case, can, jar,or comb of honey that is moved 
under its supervision. Byso doing, in a very few years the 
honey put on the market by the Central Honey-Producers’ 
Exchange would have a value that could not be estimated, 
for every pound of honey bearing its brand—and so its 
purity and quality backed up by the greatest honey-pro- 
ducers’ exchange on earth—would command a higher price 
in every market on the globe. 

Now, maybe I am visionary. 
where bright brains should be. Butto me this all looks 
feasible. Of course, it would take some capital to start it. 
A large storage warehouse should be leased ; one efficient, 
pushing man, capable of managing large affairs, should be 
employed, and given the power to add such assistants as 
may be neeessary. He should be the directing genius, re- 
sponsible only to a board of say five directors, elected an- 
nually by the stockholders. Stock could be taken at so 
much per colony of bees owned, perhaps two or five dollars 
acolony. That is, if a man owned 100 colonies he would 
need to put in $200 or $500, as might be arranged. It should 
prove a handsome dividend-paying investment. But no 
honey should be excluded because its producer is not a 
stockholder, and all the honey of local bee-keepers should be 
brought up in instances where it is found that such honey 
is being offered at a price below what it should bring in 
view of its grade, and the carefully estimated amount of 
honey produced in the whole country that season. 

Oh, I might go on, and on, and give detail after detail, 
but all that will unwind itself when once the thing is 
started. 

I suggest further that this subject be taken up in the 
bee-papers and conventions from now until the next meet- 
ing of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, when defi- 
nite action can be taken either by the Association itself or 
by individuals who may get together and organize for the 
purpose of planning and carrying out an exchange such as 
is here proposed, or one similar to it. 

Bee-keepers need to do something, and that right 
speedily, in order to help themselves, by maintaining just 
and fair living prices for their honey. The National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association could help greatly in getting this 
very important subject before the bee-keepers of the coun- 
try, and in a way that will bring tangible results—results 
that will mean more to every honey-producer than anything 


Perhaps I have sawdust 





else that has happened since Father Langstroth unfolded 
the inside of a bee-hive to the view of wondering mortals. 
It would also mean much tothe honey-consuming public. 
How few there are who really know the great value of 
honey as a daily food. Its medicinal qualities are scarcely 
dreamed of by the majority as yet. All this valuable in- 
formation could be brought tothe attention of the public 
through suitable advertising matter—by leaflets and 
through the newspaper press—all of which would tend to 
increase the demand for the delicious pure honey put on the 
market by the honey-producers’ exchange. 

I, personally, have had sufficient experience in the honey- 
selling business itself to warrant me in saying that here is 
a profitable field whose develpment only awaits—yea, pleads 
—the coming of a honey-producers’ exchange such as I have 
outlined. And the bee-keepers themselves, could they once 
understand its objects, would hasten to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to place themselves in line so that its beneficent 
results might extend to them. 

If tle bee-keepers of this land would be as wise and 
alert as are the bees they own, they would soon organize 
along the lines indicated, and thus place themselves and 
their precious product before the people in away that would 
command not only high respect, but would also create an 
unlimited demand for all the concentrated sweetness in the 
shape of honey that could be produced annually by all the 
bees in all our grand country. 

Cook Co., Ill. Jan. 17, 1902. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Good-Natured “Drones ’’ are Welcome—Smoker- 
Fuel. 


Referring to the article on page 760,I may say that 
however dangerous it may be in general for ‘‘any old 
drone’’to attempt to enter this department, he may make 
the attempt without the least fearif his coming is accom- 
panied by as good-natured and bright remarks as those of 
Mr. Whitney on the aforesaid page. Neither is our genial 
Afterthinker in the danger Mr. Whitney supposes. We 
shall always deem it an honor to have him consider the 
sisters of sufficient consequence to think about them, 
whether his thinking be before or “‘ after.”’ 


As to apple-wood for smoker-fuel, it is again as Mr. 
Whitney says, a question of “locality.’’ In the home api- 
ary and in the Wilson apiary, aside from chips, apple is the 
favorite wood, while inthe Hastings apiary it is never used, 
burr-oak having the preference. The first two apiaries are 
located in apple orchards, while the Hastings apiary is in a 
lovely little grove of burr-oaks. 


> + - 


A Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


My DkrAR Miss WILson:—I take the American Bee 
Journal, and write to tell you how interested I have been in 
your articles on ‘‘ Bee-Keeping for Women.’’ I am a be- 
ginner, and am very much interested in bee-culture; in 
fact, I have what they call the ‘‘ bee-fever.”’ 

In the summer of 1901 I got the ‘‘ A B Cof Bee-Culture ”’ 
and studied it all summer and all winter. In the fall I 
bought two colonies of common bees in Simplicity hives. 
One colony died of starvation. The other, by feeding, man- 
aged to pullthrough. So, in the spring, I had one colony. 
I practiced stimulative feeding. I put a hive-body on top of 
the old one, to give them plenty of room, and to keep them 
from swarming, but they cast a large swarm the first of 
June, which I lost. In order not to lose a possible after- 
swarm, I took the top story off and set it on a stand by it- 
self. Ithen bought a red clover queen and putherin. I 
clipped her wing first, but as I failed to cut out all the 
queen-cells I didn’t for a moment believe she had been ac- 
cepted. But I find the bees in that hive are different from 
the others. Many of them are very yellow; some of the 
drones are nearly all yellow. 

1. Do you suppose she was accepted, after all ? 

2. If so, why are the bees not all yellow ? 

3. Do you suppose there could be two queens ? 
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That colony gave me 60 sections filled with as beautiful 
white honey as lever saw. I got only 10 from the other 
colony. I have sold it nearly all for 16 and 20 cents a sec- 
tion. 

I now have the colonies packed on the top with chaff 
cushions, as the books direct, but I have put nothing on the 
sides. Oneisthe Simplicity hive, the other is a Danzen- 
baker, which I bought in the flat, and nailed up and painted 
myself. The hives are very heavy with honey. 


4. How do you think I have succeeded with this my first 
venture ? I knew nothing whatever about bees; what I have 
learned has been through reading, and I read everything I 
can lay my hands on. I enjoy it thoroughly, all but the 
stings; they bother me quite a little. There is no pain of 
any account, but when the poison begins to go through my 
system I become unconscious, followed by nausea and vom- 
iting. I am hoping in time I will get over that. 

5. What do you think about it ? 

There is one thing I don’t believe I will ever be able to 
do, that is, to find the queen ina full colony. It seems to 
me next to an impossibility to pick her from the mass of 
bees. 

I don’t care to bother with extracting, soI am going to 
work for comb honey entirely. I will use the Danzenbaker 
hives. I know nothing whatever about them, orany other, 
for that matter. I bought five in the flat last winter, and 
put them together without any assistance. It was like 
working out a puzzle, though, to get all the parts together. 
I had nothing to go by except the instructions in the little 
book that came with them. 

I live in a town, and have my bees inthe rear of the 
lot. No bees are kept for miles around. I can not give 
them much attention from the middle of June to the first of 
September, as I am away during that time. 


I hope, Miss Wilson, I have not taken too much of your 
time with this preamble. But I did want to talk to some- 
body who knows about bees, and tell hjm or her what I have 
done. It seems to meI have done faffly well. The season 
was wet and cold, and not a good Season for bees, the 
American Bee Journal says. Iam sure no one could get 
along without a bee-paper of some kind. 

Monmouth Co., N. J., Nov. 25. LUELLA R. HALL. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, I think she was accepted ; she prob- 
ably destroyed the queen-cells. 

2. It is nothing uncommon to find that the bees are not 
all marked alike in the same hive, even if the queen be 
purely mated. If the hives are close together I think the 
bees mix more or less, as I have often noticed that where a 
colony of very yellow bees stood next to a colony of dark- 
colored ones, I would often find some very yellow bees in 
with the dark bees, and some black bees mixed with the yel- 
low ones. ‘ 

3. No, I do not think it very likely that there were two 
queens in the same hive. Itis only rarely that two queens 
are allowed to remain in the same hive, and they are usually 
mother and daughter. 

4. Ithink you have every reason to be proud of your 
first venture—60 sections from one colony was doing very 
well indeed. And you succeeded in getting a good price for 
it, too. 

5. I am very sorry that bee-stings affect you so un- 
pleasantly, but I will say for your comfort that when I first 
commenced to work with bees, a sting would make me sick 
for two or three days. A sting on the hand would probably 
swell my eyes shut. Now, when I am stung I do not suffer 
at all except the pain the sting inflicts, and in a very short 
time can not tell where I was stung. The system becomes 
accustomed to the poison in time. 


Don’t worry about not being able to findaqueen. In 
time you will laugh over the idea that yon even thought 
you could not find her, although at present it looks like a 
big undertaking. 

Too bad that you have to be away from your bees just 
at the time they need attention most. 

Don’t worry about taking too much of my time. I shall 
hope to hear from you offen. I shall be very much inter- 
ested in hearing how you are succeeding. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription @ Iii year im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 








The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. EB. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, 0. 





ABOUT THE SHAKEN OR FORCED SWARMS. 


Anent the ‘“‘shook’’ and how it should be shook. 
‘“‘Important that the bees should be gathering honey 
and secreting wax.’’—H. R. Boardman. Strong hint 
that bees, especially black bees, sometimes resent the per- 
formance and swarm out.—(Harry Howe.) M. A. Gill dis- 
covers for us that it is essentially the same as “driving ;”’ 
which the bee-keeping Abraham, if not the bee-keeping 
Adam, used to practice. EK. F. Atwater thinks it very im- 
portant to give the shook more bees from time to time. 
Pouder (we are not surprised to learn) ge*’s ’em up five 
stories high—the colonies made out of the residuary frames 
of brood. Ernest Root puts first the tremendous importance 
of rendering practical (if the thing fully works) a non- 
swarming out-apiary run for comb honey, and with small 
brood-chambers. Page 717. 


BEES AND HONEY AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


At St. Louis bees and honey won’t be put upstairs, nor 
down cellar, because there is not to be any upstairs or down 
cellarin the agricultural building. Good. $35,000,000 to 
be spent there, eh? —The Yankee genius for wasting money 
is hugely developed, but it would be sad and queer if they 
wasted allthat. Page 726. 


HEALTH CERTIFICATE FOR MOVING BEES. 


Hambaugh is right. Nocolonies to be sold or moved 
out of an infected apiary till written permission of the in- 
spector can be given. Page 727. 


SHADE FOR HIVES. 


W. R. Ansell is right—to the extent that a gooi and 
sufficient shade-board is a little ahead of any practicable 
living shade. May play truant, and be absent when needed 
thost, which the latter does not do. Page 728. 


IS THERE A DIFFERENCE IN QUEEN-LARVA, FOOD? 


That bees may put a large lump of extra jelly ina 
queen-cell and yet the gua/ity of the jelly be so poor thata 
very poor queen must necessarily result. This proposition 
drawn from Henry Alley, page 729, seems improbable to me, 
somehow. Mr. Alley calls for chemical analysis to show. 


! I don’t believe we have any chemists that are fully equal to 


a task of that sort. They may understand it, more’s the 
pity. The difference between good and poor in similar 
foods (while often tangible enough) may be an exceedingly 
elusive distinction. 


DR. MASON’S PICTURE. 


The picture of Dr. Mason on page 739 is an excellent 
one. I have often wondered why the picture reproduced on 
the outside of No. 49 was so much in vogue. A base slander 
on the good Dr. Imputes a dull, corpse-like look to a man 
who both looked and was very much alive. 


THE QUEEN AND SWARMING. 


I would reply to Dr. Miller, on page 745, that although 
Alabama’s first case is not technically an exception to the 
rule, that a queen of the current year is a remedy for swarm- 
ing, it is a serious shortcoming in the rule—one of the 
things which prevent it from being of much use to us prac- 
tically. 

BEES CARRY DOWN COMB HONEY. 


I think George Brown is liable to have cases, some time 
in the future, when bees that are light of stores below will 
provokingly neglect to carry down comb honey even when 
itis uncapped. Page 748. 


COMB FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 


Have alittle more charity, Mr. Bartz. Use it in full 
sheets, and put in bottom starters of it, too. Not probable 
that such a lot of men, and such good men, hold their views 
insincerely to advise foundation. Neither is it probable 
that their ignorance averages a much greater density than 
ours, for instance. I’min the same boat with you as to 


practice—do not myself either use or advocate full sheets of 
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foundation in the sections—but still I am willing to assume 
that at least some of the folks in the other boat have ad- 
justed themselves correctly to their own locality, bees and 
circumstances. Page 732. 


BEES AND A RAINY CLIMATE. 


And so in the most rainy county of the most rainy State 
(where the inhabitants are accused of having fins and 
scales), a good many farmers keep a few bees—sure sign 
that 2a rainy climate is nota total bar to honey-storing. 
Page 749 

MANY KINDS OF PHACELIA. 


Thirteen species of phacelia in one section of Califor- 
nia. Thanks to Editor Cowan for posting us about the 
phacelias. Evidently the tansy-leaved phacelia is a great 
producer of honey; but whether the amount and quality of 
the green forage it can be made to yield will tempt our 
farmers to raise it—aye, there’sthe rub. Page 750. 


A LOT OF DONKEYS! 


My, what a lot of donkeys gaze out upon us from the 
title page of No. 48! 











Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Gpeetone may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.] 














Moving Bees by Railroad in Winter. 

Could I move a few colonies of bees to Alcona, Mich., 
about the middle of January? It being cold at that time, 
would the combs break down in transportation ? 

Would the bees freeze before I could get them on their 
new stands and fixed for cold weather ? 

Please tell me all that is required for such handling. 

OHIO. 

ANSWER.—The weather, the condition of the combs, 
and the manner of handling, all have a bearing on thecase. 
The colder the weather, the more brittle the combs. If the 
combs are old and tough, there will be less danger of break- 
ing. Wired combs are safer than those not wired. Unless 
the colonies were very weak, there would be no danger 
from freezing the bees. The distance is so great that you 
would probably move them by rail. Place them in the car 
so that the frames run parallel with the railroad tracks. 
Fasten them securely sothat they cannot move about in the 
car. The entrance closed with wirecloth will give them all 
the ventilation needed for such cold weather. 


><; - 


Spacing-Anchor for Brood-Frames. 

I have noticed complaints as to spacing-staples used in 
the ends of the brood-frames. I herewith enclose a cut of a 
home-made ‘* spacing-anchor’’ which I hope will satisfy 
complainants’ taste, as it is very simple and made of the 
same size wire as the common staples comes in. 

The spacing anchor is inserted through small holes 
pierced through the ends of the top-bar, and the sides of the 
frame. The holes are put in the middle of the bars, about 
'¢ inch from the side-bars in the top-bar, and one inch from 
the top-bar in the side-bars. J. HILLER. 


ANSWER.—The “ spacing-anchor”’ as explained, passes 
through the top-bar \ inch outside of the end-bar, and is 
then bent to pierce the end-bar an inch lower down. This 
makes the frame practically a wedge, which if let down 
evenly must automatically go to the right place. It cer- 
tainly looks all right, and before I ever tried any end- 
staples I invented and used the same thing. In actual prac- 
tice, however, it does not work so well as the staples. The 
very feature that commends it in theory is against it in 
practice. Until it is very nearly down in place, it allows 
one end to drop down inside, whereas the minute the staples 
Strike at all, it prevents the possibility of the other end 
dropping down. This dropping down is the thing that has 





been complained of, and the staples prevent it more than 
any other plan. It is possible that those who have had 
trouble about dropping down do not have the most accurate 
work, as others have no trouble of that sort. 


If any one wishes to try the plan proposed he can easily 
try one or more frames by driving in a thin wire nail 
through the top-bar, and then bending it in to the end-bar. 


——_—_—__—__.§-0-—_—— 


Bees Humming in the Cellar—Odd-Size Frames. 


1. Do bees always keep on humming in the hives all 
winter when in the cellar, in which the temperature is 45 
degrees? If not, please tell me the cause. 

2. What will be the price, per hundred, for frames of 
these dimensions? Langstroth length bottom-bar, but 13 
inches deep from top to bottom, outside measure. 

IowA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I believe there are some who say their 
bees are found entirely quiet, but I think mine never are. A 
humming, more or less pronounced, may always be heard. 
They seem to go somewhat in waves, occasionally stirring 
up so as to make quite a little noise, but almost entirely 
quiet during the rest of the time. These periods of occa- 
sional waking up differ in the different hives, so that when 
one stands to listen at the door of the bee-room there is a 
constant, gentle murmur, which I confess I rather enjoy 
hearing. 

2. I don’t know. Such a frame, being au odd size, is 
probably not listed in any catalog, and would have to be 
made to order; but if you will apply to any manufacturer 
he will no doubt quote a price. 


—__—____+ o »— 


Piling Up Hives with Bees for the Winter. 


Would it be safe for me to stack up the hives with bees 
each upon the other in a warm room, without any fire near 
by, for the winter? Also, would it do to stop up the 
entrance with some small strips of wire-screen to keep the 
bees in? If so, would they need water before the winter is 
over? JI ama beginner in the bee-business, just began last 
spring. NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—The probability is that it would not work 
well. Something depends on what you mean by a warm 
room. Itis generally considered that 45 degrees is warm 
enough. If, however, you could have them in a room 
with steady heat, in perfect darkness, with pure air 
all the time, it might do to have them a good deal warmer. 
Don’t think of fastening the bees in the hive. Some have 
tried it to their sorrow. When a bee tries to leave the hive 
in winter, if it finds itself penned in, it will raise a commo- 
tion and set others trying to get out, whereas if the entrance 
is free it will quietly go without disturbing any one else. 
The thing to do is to try to keep bees from wanting to leave 
the hive, not to fasten them in. 


= ~~ — 


Sowing for Bee-Pasturage—Moving and Wintering Bees 
—-Shower-Grass. 





1. Just adjoining my place isa railroad right-of-way, 
and on it a very high field, a quarter of a mile long. What 
can I sow on this right-of-way best for bee-pasturage? Of 
course the seed cannot be worked or cultivated, it can only 
be sown on top of the ground, and take the chances on 
growing. 

Then, again, the weeds on this right-of-way are cut 
twice during the summer, by the section-hands. Now, as 
the seed cannot be worked in, and as the weeds and grass 
are cut twice a year, what would I better sow? There are 
several acres, and I would like to turn it into a bee-field. 

2. Is it best to move bees when they have to be moved 
several miles now, or wait until spring? I prefer to move 
them now. 

3. My home is built with an L, facing the south, and 
in that L I can put several colonies of bees. The house will 
protect them from both north and east winds. The sun can 
shine right into the face of thehive. Will that be a good 
place for bees in winter? I cannot keep them there in sum- 
mer. 

4. What do you think about “ shower-grass” for Ken- 
tucky ? KENTUCKY. 


I think I should take my 
Seed sown either spring or fall, 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. 
chances on sweet clover. 
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especially if the stock could tramp it in, would be likely to 
make a catch, and if only a few plants should start, the 
seeds from them would make an increase. You should sow 
two years in succession, for the plants from the first seed 
would not bloom and mature seed till the second year. 
cutting twice a year might do harm, and it might not—de- 
If the first cutting should a 


pends on when it takes place. 


take place a little while before the time of blooming, it 
if white clover 


would be an advantage, probably. 


How To MakeMoney 


With Poultry and Incubators. 


That is the title of our new 1903 book—196 large pages. It 
is far superior in every way to its predecessors. It embraces 
all that is best in poultry keeping, duck growing, broiler 
raising, egg farming and the production of winter chickens 
or roasters, drawn from the experience of the best experts in 
the country. It fully describes and illustrates the unequaled 


CYPHERS CURATORS 
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which embody the greatest discovery of modern times in 
the field successtul incubation by artificial means. 260 
illustrations show poultry plants that use 
Cyphers exclusively in the U.S.,Canada, 
England, Germany, Holland, New Zea- 
land and other foreign countries. Send 
10c (merely to pay postag?, as the book 
is free) for book No. 50, Circulars free. 


CYPHERS INCVBATOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Chicago, Il., 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. .$1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Curcaco, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


. century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


Do It Quick! 


The Modern Farmer 
00 | 
ee 
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and Busy Bee, $5v0c; 


TheA merican Poultry 
Journal, 50c; 


Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture, $1.00; 


All for $1.00 if you 
mention this paper— 


eS ‘ - and address— 


The Modern Farmer 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Sample Free 











BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
? it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & Joun BaRNEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Good Prospects for 1903. 

We are having a very wet time here, snow, 
rain and ice, but no cold weather. 

The bees are doing well on their summer 
stands. I expecta good honey crop next sum- 
mer. I have 10 acres of crimson clover, and 
it is fine, and about 4 acres of alsike, and lots 
of white clover. We cannot help getting a 
good honey crop, and I will try and take good 
care of it. L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., Dec. 20. 





Bees at Work in California. 


[ have 4 colonies of black bees, and one of 
Italian. They are packing in pollen as hard 
as they can, and 3 weeks ago I had a colony 
of black bees that had only one comb built; 
it wasa late swarm that was given me. I 
looked at them the other day and they had 6 
combs heavy with brood and honey. 

I am going to buy a lot of old boxes with 
bees right here and transfer them. One man 
has some bees and he never gets a swarm, and 
his sister got a patent hive and put one swarm 
in; it would not stay, soshe caught another 
one, and said she would make this one stay 
in, so she poured hot water on them, and they 
died. She wondered why ! 

There are lots of eucalyptus flowers and 
Narcissus. The fruit-trees are budding out, 
and there are lots of roses and violets. 

R. THOMPSON. 

Martin Co., Calif., Dec. 10. 





The Season of 1902, 


It was a poor season for bees here; it was 
very cold in June, and the bees dwindled 
badly. I lost 14 colonies, and 3 more were 
breeding up very slowly, so I killed the 
queens and put swarms in with them, and 
they were all right. The first of July the 
weather was somewhat better, and the bees 
began storing in the extracting supers. I bad 
47 good colonies, increased to 7l,and got 3200 
pounds of first-class honey. 

EDWARD KNOLL. 
Grey Co., Ont., Dee. 17. 





Results of the Past Season. 


The bees did next to nothing the first part 
of the season, but did well the latter part. I 
got 1400 pounds from 32 colonies. The honey 
was darker than usual. 

The bees have gone into winter quarters 
strong and heavy. The prospects for another 
year are grand. C. A. FAIRBANKS 

Jones Co., Iowa, Dec. 11. 





Bees Prepared for Winter. 


I bought 5 colonies last spring, and in- 
creased to 10; they are yellow and blacks, and 
I have them in 9-frame chaff-hives. I pre- 
pared them for winter, as follows: Removed 
the oilcloth and placed a frame-work over the 
brood-frames, to allow one inch for the bees 
to pass over the frames, and then the straw 
mat, which is about 3 inches thick, to absorb 
the moisture; and packed outside, on 3 sides, 
with straw, and under the bottom-board, also 





To make cows ‘pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business,Dairying& Cat.212 free. W.Chester,Pa 


I guess it would be a good place. 
4. Inever heard of ‘‘shower’’-grass before. 
some one else will tell us about it. 


abounds you do not care for sweet clover till later, and cut- 
ting at the right time will make the sweet clover bloom 


2. It would probably be a little better to move them in 
the spring, but in Kentucky the difference would probably 


Try it. 
Perhaps 








(Counting Chicks Before 


is not safe unless you 
have an 
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INCUBATOR 


R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got493 chicks 


from 3 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
has fiber-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
or crack, Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


— INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198, DES MOINES, IOWA 























Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Wante 





An honest partner and up-to- 
date bee-keeper to start ont- 


apiaries. Have 130 colonies in good condition, 
mostly in 10-F. Hives. References wanted, and 
given. Address, 


H,. W. LUEBKERT, Brush, Colo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BALAL SLAL SLAL AL AL ALAL AL ALE 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 184. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
GRR RR KrYNRPPNrRPrRFYNWwseé 


-'ease mention Bee Jou~™al when writing, 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail— W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces 'EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PRAYING 


Our line of sprayers ana appli- 
ances fits every man's needa, 
Hand,Knapsack, Bucket, 
Field, Barrel, and Power 
spravyers.twenty etyles. Pest nozzies 
made. attachments. formules ete, 
Select the useful and reliabl-. Catalog free 
THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio. 


Western agente, Henion ¢ Hubbell Chicago, 1. 
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Discounts for Early OFdérs. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 


of 4 percent; before April 1st, 2 percent. 


and we will.quote prices by return mail. 


Send us a list of the goods you want 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 


P’ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





WHITE COMB HONEY WANTED. 





Please write us, stating source gathered from, quantity, and price delivered 


here. It must be put up in no-drip cases. 


GEORGE W. 


Address, 


YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 E, Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











There was more money made by Farmers 
and Gardeners in 1902 
thanin any previous year in the history of the United States. 1903 
will equal if not excel it. 


Johnson & Stokes’ Garden and Farm Manual 


or > illustrates by photographs and describes some of the greatest Money Bringers ever 
: ° : a 

. Sparks’ Earliana Tomato has no competition 

in the extra early class—enormously productive of large, fine, 


offered. Shall wesend youacopy? Itis free. 

smooth, solid fruit. Has made more hard cash 
ers than anything ever before introduced by 
Pkt. 20c. oz. $1.00 


photographs and is free. 


any seedsman., 
‘ur Manualis illustrated by direct 
Shall we send you a copy? 


Johnson & Stokes, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good seed is scarce—buy early, 








for our custom- 








Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 





; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Car, 
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If You Stretch 


up just one roll of Page Fence, you'll never 
think of using that fence machine again. Try it 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


We would suggest that those 


above, and sellit. And others, who 
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Extracted rlonéy For sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 


this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, II. 


Honeyo« 


This 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 


is the well- 


soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


by Freight, if Interested. 


bee-keepers who did not produce 


want to earn some money, can get 


LOCC 
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the entrance, which is 5-16x13'¢. I left 
opening about 2 inches wide. 
The bees have not taken a 
November 12. The other day it was fairly 
warm, and I noticed that half of the bees in 
one hive were dead, so I disturbed them, 
and found moldy combs. What caused the 
combs to become moldy, and the bees to die ? 
My bees have honey enough for the winter. 
but I did not get any surplus—too much rain 
and cool weather. My bees are well sheltered 
against the cold winds, on the north by hills, 
and on the west by timber. 
I do not see how any bee-keeper can get 
along without the American Bee Journal. 
Cuas. J. DoPrE.. 
Ozaukee Co., Wis., Dec. 23. 


the 


flight since 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well the past season. | 
received about 35 pounds of honey per colony, 
and my best colony gave 90 pounds, 72 pounds 
during the month of September. 

I run for extracted honey, and winter the 
bees on the summer stands. 

I will have to call Dr. Miller’s attention to 
the fact that I hada laying queen that crawled 
through the queen-excluder (a new one), and 
laid eggs in the extracting-super. She was a 
good-sized queen, at that; of this Iam posi- 
tive. 

The American Bee Journal is all right. 

Cuas. M. Darrow. 

Vernon Co., Mo., Dec. 16. 


Bees Starved to Death. 


I hear complaint of bee-keepers (in a small 
way) that their swarms of last summer are 
now dead from starvation. A few of our bees 
were carrying in water until the close of 
November. 

We have calls for honey frequently, but 
have none to supply the demand. A car-load 
of comb honey arrived lately from California 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Ill., Dee. 15. 


A Bad Year for Honey. 


We have had a bad year for honey. The 
bees will have a hard timeof it next spring, if 
they are not well fed. G. D. Hawk. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., Dec. 5. 


Honey-Yield Disappointing. 


The yield of honey has again been disap 
pointing to the bee-keepers of northern Penn 
sylvania as a whole, although a few in some 
localities were more fortunate than the many. 

Apple-bloom and other spring flowers 
yielded an abundance of honey, so ,that the 
colonies were very strong, and all hands were 
on deck in great expectation of harvesting a 
big crop of clover and basswood honey. But 
it was not to be. It has been many years 
since white clover blossomed as it did the past 
summer. The cold, wet weather caused the 
failure. Buckwheat yielded a very little 
honey. Had it not been for favorable fall 
weather the bees would have needed feeding; 
as it was, they gathered an abundance of 
stores for their own use, and some surplus. © 

My yield of white honey was about 15 
pounds per colony, and not iso much fall 
honey. c 

We feel thankful that the prospect is very 
good for next year, as the wet season did won- 
ders for white clover. GEORGE SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 9. 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba. 


I you were within hearing of my bees you 
would hear a mighty roar, and that means lots 
of work for the bee-man. They are now work- 
ing on the purple bellflower (Aguinaldo mar- 
ango), with white bellflower (Aguinaldo 
blanco) just coming into bloom. 

I now have 300 colonies of bees. I shipped 
a ton of comb honey this morning; this comb 
honey venture is largely an experiment. I 
hope for success from it, however. 

There are many things to contend with here. 
as well as in the United States. It seems to 
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me there are more vexations. For instance, 
we are having swarms every day, bees do not 
behave half soregular as in California. Just 
think of it, bees swarming in December! 
Your humble servant is against another pro- 
position. Bee-keeping is an all-the-year- 
round grind here, not much let-up. In Cali- 
fornia we had 4 months of labor and 8 months 
of rest. J. H. MARTIN. 
Cuba, Dec. 5. 





A Report for 1902. 


With 180 colonies of bees in the spring, I 
increased to 206 which I put into winter quar- 
ters Nov. 26. I harvested 5070 pounds of 
honey, which is all sold at 10 cents a pound. 

L. BEAUDIN. 

Chateauguay Co., Quebec. 

















i Plucky Cuban Beb-Keoper. 


Editor Hill, says of Col. Ganzalo Garcia 
Vieta, in the American Bee-Keeper : 


Without previous knowledge of the busi- 
ness, the Colonel purchased the apiary estab- 
lished on the south coast of Cuba by the 
editor of The Bee-Keeper some sixteen years 
ago. During the late war the Spanish burned 
all his bees, which numbered about 2,000 
colonies, and also his very complete apiarian 
equipment. Since then, however, Col. Vieta 
has gone up again like a rocket, and now has 
about 1,800 colonies, in five or six apiaries, 
scattered through the mountains. Since his 
return to Cuba, we are advised that even be- 
fore the bellflower had begun to bloom, about 
15 tons of honey had been extracted. The 
prospect for 150 tons of honey this winter is 
very favorable; and the colonel’s enterprise 
is deserving of all the success which may 
come to him. 


Our Consumption of Sugar. 


The people of the United States now con- 
sume eight times as much sugar per capita as 
they did in the first quarter of the last cen- 
tury, four times as much as the average per 
capita during the decade ending with 1850, 
and twice as much as they did in any year 
prior to 1870. In the years immediately prior 
to 1825 the average consumption of sugar was 
about 8 pounds per capita; in the decade 
1840-50 about 16 pounds per capita; in the 
years immediately prior to 1870 the average 
was about 32 pounds per capita, (omitting 


1G MONEY IN POULTRY 


For the Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
k FREE, Telis you allabout poultry, 
how to make big money with poultry and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send l(c for mailing and postage 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Prevent Honey Candying 


Sent free to all. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


51Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


aj TheNew Regulator 


4 
bon the Sure Hatch is really auto- 
matic and direct acting—greatest 
improvement of years Don’t pay 
double price for old style machines. 
jet our book and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 











































Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. Cl NCI N NATI, O A 10. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 


Please mention Bee. Journal when writing 











) Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small supply of fresh, 
clean CaTNIP SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 








That’s the way we sell the 


ROYAL INCUBATOR, 


the best self-regulating, automatic 
incubator in the world. It works 
perfectly. If not satisfactory in 
every way send it back. Cat!’g free. 


ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., 
Dept. 78, Des Moines, lowa. 








Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


“qi ve aegh Se Two ounces of this seed will give 
etc. We can save you money. Send listo 8 
wanted and let us quote you prices, ROOT T’S you a good start of one of the best 


GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. | honey-producing plants known. We 
M. H, HUNT & SON, Beli Branch, Mich. will also send to the new subscriber 
“ease mention Bee Journal when writing on this offer the rest of this year’s 


Journals free. Address, 
A FRIEND 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
to poultry men—to chickens. 


144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 
BREEN 
Adam’s Tuc Cutter 
It runs easily mb it has $ 0: START You in BUSINESS 












ball bearings. It cuts clean . 
: x ° We will present you with the first & you 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine take in to start you in a good paying hae g 


bone shaving such as chickens re- ness. Send 10 cents Sore — 4 line of samples 
quire Before vou buy send for and directions how to 
free catalogue No, @ 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, nL. 


This is a good time 


28 cents Cash Sh Besos 
paid for Beeswax. % 2 s:#'s"pmac 


CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK &:CO.,'144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 






DRAPER PUBLISHING ¢ CO..  Chicaro, is. 
Please mention Bee Journal why en writing, 




















......-FOR THE BEST 
HIVES, SMOKERS, EX TRACTORS, FOUNDATION 
.AND ALL. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


adres, LUG A FLY ME'CG. CO. 


Higgiusville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. 


Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, Il. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Discounts lor Earl Orders. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 
of 4 percent; before April 1st, 2 percent. Send us a list of the goods you want 
and we will.quote prices by return mail. 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 


Pease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WHITE COMB HONEY WANTED. 


Please write us, stating source gathered from, quantity, and price delivered 
here. It must be put up in no-drip cases. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
144 & 146 E, Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















There was more money made by Farmers 
and Gardeners in 1902 

thanjn apy previous year in the history of the United States. 1903 

will equal if not excelit. Good seed is scarce—buy early. 


Johnson & Stokes’ Garden and Farm Manual 


or illustrates by photographs and describes some of the greatest Money Bringers ever 
offered. Shall wesend youacopy? Itisfree. Sparks’ Earliana Tomato has no competition 
in the extra early class—enormously productive of large, fine, 
smooth, solid fruit. Has made more hard cash for our custom- 


ers than anything ever before introduced by any seedsman. 
Pkt. 20c. oz. $1.00 ‘ur Manualis illustrated by direct 












photographs and is free. shall we send you a copy? 


Johnson & Stokes, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. a 








Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 


; If you care to know of its ————— 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate : : 
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+ } +—+ 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- + ee eS A a EE aes a oa | 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— Si $ 3 PAGE + $3 | 
The Pacific Rural Press, SSS SSeS SeaSSez.e 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
ard of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, if You Stretch 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- up just one roll of Page Fence, you'll never 
ple copy free. think of using that fence machine again. Try it. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICK, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco,Car, | lease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Extracted nonéy FOr Salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


B d 
Honey 2% xl asswoo 


<a “ aad 
This is the famous 


| =A = w 
i ame aa Honeys 
White Extracted ON) 


This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 
the great Alfalfa 


honey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 
nearly everybody stronger flavor than 
who cares to eat Alfalfa, and is pre- 
honey at all can’t ferred by those who 
get enough of the ! like a distinct flavor 
Alfalfa extracted. " ut t in their honey. 






Write for Quantity Prices by Freight, if Interested. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, II. 


BULIAAMA SALLE: 
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the entrance, which is 5-16x13!¢. I left the 
opening about 2 inches wide. 

The bees have not taken a flight since 
November 12. The other day it was fairly 
warm, and I noticed that half of the bees in 
one hive were dead, so I disturbed them, 
and found moldy combs. What caused the 
combs to become moldy, and the bees to die 

My bees have honey enough for the winter. 
but I did not get any surplus—too much rain 
and cool weather. My bees are well sheltered 
against the cold winds, on the north by hills, 
and on the west by timber. 

[ do not see how any bee-keeper can get 
along without the American Bee Journal. 

Cuas. J. DOPPEL. 

Ozaukee Co., Wis., Dec. 23. 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well the past season. I 
received about 35 pounds of honey per colony, 
and my bestcolony gave 90 pounds, 72 pounds 
during the month of September. 

I run for extracted honey, and winter the 
bees on the summer stands. 

I will have to call Dr. Miller’s attention to 
the fact that I hada laying queen that crawled 
through the queen-excluder (a new one), and 
laid eggs in the extracting-super. She was a 
good-sized queen, at that; of this Iam posi- 
tive. 

The American Bee Journal is all right. 

Cuas. M. Darrow. 

Vernon Co., Mo., Dec. 16. 





Bees Starved to Death. 


I hear complaint of bee-keepers (in a small 
way) that their swarms of last summer are 
now dead from starvation. A few of our bees 
were carrying in water until the close of 
November. 

We have calls for honey frequently, but 
have none to supply the demand. A car-load 
of comb honey arrived lately from California. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Ill., Dee. 15. 


A Bad Year for Honey. 


We have had a bad year for honey. The 
bees will have a hard timeof it next spring, if 
they are not well fed. G. D. Hawk. 


Sullivan Co., Tenn., Dec. 5. 


Honey-Yield Disappointing. 


The yield of honey has again been disap- 
pointing to the bee-keepers of northern Penn- 
sylvania as a whole, although a few in some 
localities were more fortunate than the many. 

Apple-bloom and other spring flowers 
yielded an abundance of honey, so that the 
colonies were very strong, and all hands were 
on deck in great expectation of harvesting a 
big crop of clover and basswood honey. But 
it was not to be. It has been many years 
since white clover blossomed as it did the past 
summer. The cold, wet weather caused the 
failure. Buckwheat yielded a very little 
honey. Had it not been for favorable fall 
weather the bees would have needed feeding; 
as it was, they gathered an abundance of 
stores for their own use, and some surplus. (| 

My yield of white honey was about 15 
pounds per colony, and not iso much fall 
honey. os 

We feel thankful that the prospect is very 
good for next year, as the wet season did won- 
ders for white clover. GEORGE SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 9. 





Bee-Keeping in Cuba. 


I you were within hearing of my bees you 
would hear a mighty roar, and that means lots 
of work for the bee-man. They are now work- 
ing on the purple bellflower (Aguinaldo mar- 
ango), with white bellflower (Aguinaldo 
blanco) just coming into bloom. 

I now have 300 colonies of bees. I shipped 
a ton of comb honey this morning; this comb 
honey venture is largely an experiment. I 
hope for success from it, however. 

There are many things to contend with here. 
as well as in the United States. It seems to 
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me there are more vexations. For instance, 
we are having swarms every day, bees do not 
have half soregular as in California. Just 
think of it, bees swarming in December! 
Your humble servant is against another pro- 
position. Bee-keeping is an all-the-year- 
round grind here, not much let-up. In Cali- 
fornia we had 4 months of labor and 8 months 
of rest. J. H. MARTIN. 
Cuba, Dee. 5. 





A Report for 1902. 


With 180 colonies of bees in the spring, I 
increased to 206 which I put into winter quar- 
ters Nov. 26. I harvested 5070 pounds of 
honey, which is all sold at 10 cents a pound. 

A. L. BEAUDIN. 

Chateauguay Co., Quebec. 




















oe? Tes Nek s Ne Ne Ne” Ne” Se? 


A Plucky Cuban Bee-Keeper. 


Editor Hill, says of Col. Ganzalo Garcia 
Vieta, in the American Bee-Keeper : 


Without previous knowledge of the busi- 
ness, the Colonel purchased the apiary estab- 
lished on the south coast of Cuba by the 
editor of The Bee-Keeper some sixteen years 
ago. During the late war the Spanish burned 
all his bees, which numbered about 2,000 
colonies, and also his very complete apiarian 
equipment. Since then, however, Col. Vieta 
has gone up again like a rocket, and now has 
about 1,800 colonies, in five or six apiaries, 
scattered through the mountains. Since his 
return to Cuba, we are advised that even be- 
fore the bellflower had begun to bloom, about 
15 tons of honey had been extracted. The 
prospect for 150 tons of honey this winter is 
very favorable; and the colonel’s enterprise 
is deserving of all the success which may 
come to him. 


Our Consumption of Sugar. 


The people of the United States now con- 
sume eight times as much sugar per capita as 
they did in the first quarter of the last cen- 
tury, four times as much as the average per 
capita during the decade ending with 1850, 
and twice as much as they did in any year 
prior to 1870. In the years immediately prior 
to 1825 the average consumption of sugar was 
about 8 pounds per capita; in the decade 
1840-50 about 16 pounds per capita; in the 
years immediately prior to 1870 the average 
was about 32 pounds per capita, (omitting 


1G MONEY IN POULTRY 


For the Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE, Telis you all about poultry, 
how to make big money with poultry and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send l(c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Prevent Honey Candying 


Sent free to all. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


51Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


i TheNew Regulator 


lp on the Sure Hatch is really auto 
matic and direct acting—greatest 
improvement of years Don’t pay 
double price for vid style machines. 
Get our book and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 

Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 































Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. Cl NCI NNATI OH 10 
Warehonuses—Freeman and Central Aves. 9 e 
Please mention Bee Journa} when writing 


RY IT FIRST on so oars 


That’s the way we sell the 


ROYAL INCUBATOR, 


the best self-regulating, automatic 
incubator in the world. It works 
perfectly. If not satisfactory in 
every way send it back. Cat!'g free. 


ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., 
Dept. 78, Des Moines, lowa. 














We have a small supply of fresh, 
clean CATNIP SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
you a good start of one of the best 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
on this offer the rest of this year’s 
Journals free. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 


TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


e will present you with the first 65 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begi 


n. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO... Chicaro, His. 








Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H,. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 


A FRIEND 


to poultry men—to chickens, 


Adam’s ‘oe Cutter 


It runs easily because it has 4 








ball bearings. It cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
quire. Before vou buy send for 
free catalogue No, 9 


W.J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 


28 cents Cash Zs 
paid for Beeswax. % 2's spud 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price, 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK &:CO.,'144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





















This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 














......FOR THE BEST 
HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, 
+»»- AND ALL 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


adares, LURFG AFL Y MEG. CoO. 


Higgiusville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


FOUNDATION 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I1!. 





when writing 





Please Mention the Bee Journal 


Advertisers ««««. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 25% sob 
$3.25 $6.00 
4.00 7.50 
8.00 
10.50 
6.00 


Sweet Clover (white) 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... 
Alsike Clover 

White Clover .........++- 
Alfalfa Clover 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILI. 


S$ i >2 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
a 
46A26t 


‘*Bees in Colorado” 


I still have several hundred copies of 
the souvenir with the above title. The 
bee-papers and a good many people 
without visible axes to grind have said 
it is a valuable and attractive thing. 
If you should like to have a copy, send 
me a silver dime or 5 two-cent stamps, 
and I will mail you a copy. 


$1.40 
1.70 


4.25 
5.50 
3.25 














Please mention the Bee Journal. 





‘‘ Bees In COLORADO” is the title of a 48- 
page and cover pamphlet gotten up to boom 
the Denver convention. Its author is D. W. 
Working, the alert secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and printed on enameled 
paper. It is a credit to Mr. Working, and 
will be a great help in acquainting those out- 
side of Colorado with the bee and honey 
characteristics and opportunites of that 
State.—American Bee Journal. 


D. W. WORKING, Box 432, Denver, Golo. 
*Mlease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 
The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queeus 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journai roz 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will! 
mail the Bee Journal one yeat 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago. I! 
WHITE CLOVER EX- 
WANTED fescren honey 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








32Atf 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers alu ays 

have money. We start you in business. You make 

large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
* 





10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 lbs. net; % barrels, 180 lbs.; kits, 
33% lbs. Prices—7¢c per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t N. L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








the war years, in which the consumption was 
light,) ; from 1870 to 1880 it averaged about 
40 pounds per capita; from 1880 to 1890 50 
pounds per capita; in 1891 the figure was 66 
pounds per capita, and has ranged from 62 to 
68 pounds per capita since that time, the figure 
for 1901 being 68.4 pounds. These are the 
oflicial figures of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department. They show an in- 
creased consumption from 8 pounds in 1825 
to 68 pounds in 1901. 

Considering the rapid growth of that ‘‘ sweet 
tooth,’’ this nation would probably be happier 
—certainly healthier—if it could be gratified 
largely with honey, instead of so much sugar. 


Sugar for Queen-Cage Candy. 
Confectioners’ sugar will not do for queen- 

It should be of the right kind if 

queens are to be successfully sent through the 


cage candy. 


mails, although it may not be easy to detect at 
a glance the difference between the right and 
As to distinguishing the two, 
Bee-C ul- 


wrong kind. 
Editor 
ture 

In general, confectioners’ sugar is brought 
to a finer state of pulverization than the ordin- 
ary pulverized sugar. if you examine the 
former with a glass you will see besides the 
cane-sugar crystals something else, and that 
something else is starch. Pulverized sugar 
should show nothing but minute crystal 
cubes when examined with a glass of high 
magnifying power. But there is another way 
whereby you can detect the starch, and that is 
by the taste. If you can some time get hold 
of some confectioners’ sugar and a sample of 
pulverized, taste one and then the other. You 
will then perceive a difference. There is, still, 
another difference. Confectioners’ sugar has 
more of a tendency tolumpup. While the 
pulverized will do so tosome extent, the other 
will cling together in chunks that have a sort 
of flaky, brittle feeling. 


Root says in Gleanings in 


Introducing Honey at Agricultural 
Fairs. 


When the crowd began to increase toward 
the middle of the day, I produced a quantity 
of nice white biscuits from my lunch-basket, 
and with my honey-knife—clean and bright— 
I cut some of them into slices. I then opened 
a can of my finest honey and spread a little of 
it on each slice, using a small silver spoon 
for the purpose. Everybody was then invited 
to sample the honey. Hundreds of people un- 
doubtedly had their first taste of extracted 





Prete aOR PS. 


POULTRY PAYS] 





when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
|) Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS « 


for 
Free Catalog L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 











Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILL. 
The Greider Strains 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize wiemere” 
Very low prices on birds and eggs, considering 
quality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpaid 
for 10cents. Write to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


- 46A20t 











Please tention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
spelt 


HONEY JARS "ves 


with patent glass stoppers and steel Spring are 
the best; only $5.50 per gross. 


peer 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 





E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN Bee JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 

Our scholastic training is equal to the 
best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 

mses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
ing and traveling, less than $200.00. Co- 
education, health conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 

Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 





IT IS A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goods in the world, and that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 
The Largest Stock of Bee Keepers’ Supplies 
in Indiana. Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E, Washington St., InpIaNAPOLIS, IND. 


C 49A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Langstroth on.. 
The roney-B6s 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Ca. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The May, 1902, No.of PROGRESS 


WANTE IVE BEE-KEEPER; April and 


May, 1902, Nos. of CANADIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. Will pay cash for same. 
_. Address, DePT. ENTOMOLOGY, 
52A2t COLLEGE STATION, TEx. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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honey on those two days I kept up my lunch 
counter, and ‘many sales were made right 
there and then. When people become ac- 
quainted with a good article of extracted 
honey, they will often buy it in preference to 
comb, even at the same price, for it is more 
convenient to use.—F. GREINER, in the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper. 


Prevention of Increase. 


When an early swarm issues, if I havea 
weak colony I put on it a queen-excluder and 
set the brood of the colony that swarmed with 
all adhering bees over this one (first cutting 
away all queen-cells), and leave it say a week 
or ten days, then I shake off the bees and run 
a new swarm onto these combs, first saving 
any of the combs that may not have much 
pollen in, for use in extracting supers, and 
supplying their place with foundation in the 
center of the brood-nest. This plan has 
worked yery well with me.—A. BooMER, in 
Canadian Bee Journal. 














A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


“Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 


Written by 
EvGENE SEcorR and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Ejither song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 & icatt 


and you may have part of it 1f you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for sumples and partie 
ulars. We furnish capital te «tart you tn 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, ll. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON, 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x63{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East OnIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"J GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BEE-BOOoKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
cal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
1902 edition—19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey=Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of the honey- 
bees. Contains 300 engravings. It was written 
especially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 cents. 


Bees and Honey, or Managemen. of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages, bound in cloth. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents; in paper, 30 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Hee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and 
condensed treatise on the honey-bee, giving 
the best modes of management in order to se- 
cure the most profit. 110 pages, bound in 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the 
author’s *‘ new system, or how to get the 
largest yields of comb or extracted honey.’’ 
80 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This is a German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called “ Bees and 
Honey.”’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages to acolony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul-Brood. 
—-Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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_ CHIcaGo, Dec 8.—There is no special change 
in the honey market, prices remain as last 
— and the volume of sales are not large. 
he weather is such as usually prevails at this 
season of the year, and the cold may induce 
people to buy more freely. Best lots of fancy 
white comb honey brings l6c per pound; No. 1 
to choice, 15c;_ off grades, 2c to 5c less. and not 
much demand forthem. Extracted. 7@8c for 
white; amber, 6@7c; Southern, 54%@6c. Bees- 
wax, Wc. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Honey market is 
stillin strong position with ready demand for 
all receipts at good prices. Faucy white comb, 
l6c; A No.1,15c; No.2 and mixed, 14%@15c; 
buckwheat, 14@14%c. Extracted, buckwheat 
scarce at 64@7%c; light grades more plenty at 
64@7c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. Wrieut. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
quote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 

und sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1,15c; No. 

very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
generally one cent less than this, Extracted, 
light amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 

Brake, Scort & Ler. 


Kansas City, Dec. 20.—Market steady at quo- 
tations. = ae fancy white comb, per case, 
24 sections, $3.50; No. 1 at $3.40; No.2 white 
and amber, $3.25. Extracted, white, per pound, 
71@7%4c; amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 27@30c. 

C, C. CLEMons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8.—The demand for honey, 
both extracted and comb, has eased off some- 
what the past few weeks, however the prices 
rule steady, as follows: Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 6@7c; white clover, 8@9%c. Comb honey, 
fancy, 16@17c; amber, 11@12c. Beeswax, 29@30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


New Yor«, Dec. 23.—The market on comb 
honey is dull and inactive. While the supply 
is not large the demand has fallen off to a large 
extent and prices show a weakening tendency. 
We quote fancy white at 15c; No.1, 14c; No. 2, 
13c; and buckwheat at from 10@1i2c. Extracted 
is in fairly good demand; white. 7c; light am- 
ber, 64%@7c; dark, 54@6c. BeéSwax firm at 
from 28@29%c. HILDRETH & SEGELEEN. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 12.—The comb honey mar- 


" ket is a little quiet, almost everybody is filled 


up. As there is hardly any new supply coming 
in, there is no change in prices, namely: Fancy 
water-white, l6c; off grades less. The market 
for extracted white clover shows a slight ad- 
vance. Fancy white clover brings 84%@%c; al- 
falfa water-white, 64G@7%c; but amber, if any- 
thing, has weakened. I quote same, in barrels, 
54%@5%c. Beeswax, 27@2kc. 
Cc. H. W. Weer. 


San Francisco, Nov.12.—White comb honey, 
10%@11 cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 5@—c. x- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 44@5%c; 
amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@27c; strictly fancy light, 92@—. 

White is reported scarce; light amber honey 
in fair supply. The bulk of California produced 
honey is sold for Eastern shipment in carload 
lots from producing point at bottom price. 
Small lots of choice honey that can be used in 
local trade bring more. Quotations here given 
are current prices to producer, f.o.b. shipping 
point, on Eastern basis for extracted and Cali- 
fornia basis for comb. 





Wallt6d tract! Roney 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURN & CO., 199S. Water St., Cu1caco 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


—Extracted HONEY 
Wanted Mail sample, and state 


styleof package and price 

















SHEEP MONEY 1$ GOOD MONEY 

and easy to make 
if you work forus. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of o PUBL! and particu 


lars. 
BLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 





DRAPER 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





delivered in Chicago. 


John F, Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, lll. 


MAtE Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
price delivered Cincinnati. €, H. W. % 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journa 























THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 


Jan. 


1, 1903, 








BEE-KEEPERS, 
Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, _ss EVERYTHING 


LSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

4a Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE ASERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. H1x1, Editor.) 

te” W.M. GerrisnH, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 
Send | for Circular. 





mokers 


T_R, sae: SOT NOK Mich 





Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
i) herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, anda 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; 
$4.7" a gross; 
gros 

If. uwtry them once you will likely use no 
other <ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 

™ GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
14 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
poor’ Ss CO0OS =| GOo0oOs ~ mn eZ . Pp 

E<e » WAAT Roor's es 

Everything used by bee-keepers. 


POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. 





Chicago, 
two gross, 





Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIANA 
make money working for us. 


BOY We furnish capital to start you in busi- 


ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


smples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO. )..Chicago,II1, 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


GLIS. IND, 











WE WANT WORKERS 


Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 








Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., | 





o———=—=JOR Wis 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











five or more gross $4.50 per | 





mK 


25th 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation 





We guarantee Satisfaction. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHE 
Because it has always 


Why does it sell so well? peters ee nee 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





20 tll 
Year 


What more can anybody du? BEAUTY, 
= FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, 


iven better satis- 
ecause in 24 years 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «os'---- 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS «#«#«* 








tok 


Eggs 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 


at all times..... 


DADANT & SON, 


rAswtAAswAsIsswsswsws 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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friends for Christmas. 


Why not get.. 


The “Post” 
Fountain 
Pen= 


$3.00, and not obtainable under this 
Post”? 





best in the market; regular price, 
The Six Cardinal points Peculiar to the ‘ 


The very 
price anywhere. 


Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning, ore ee ity, Durability, 
Reliability, No Leaking. 
—_ — Pag my eps and your own re- 


For two new subscriptions to Gleanings 
iven Dsolutell P66 and your own renewal with $3.00; or for 
h $2.50; or }our own subscrip- 
tion will be advadced 2 years, and the Pen heenitieed hoe #2 50, 


the above offers be- 
We believe we can say truthfully, with- 
that no fountain pen ever put 
ceived in so short a time so many unsolicited testimonials from such distinguished 
men as the POST. The above drawing shows its construction. To fill the POST, all 
you have to do is to dip the nib into the ink-bottle, draw out the plunger, and the 
pen is ready for use. Compare this with unscrewing the ordinary style, and refill- 
ing with a glass filler that you can not always find when wanted. The self-cleaning 
feature of the Post, as illustrated, will also commend itself. With most pens spe- 
cially prepared ink must be used or they are soon of no use, because they become so 
gummed up and it is well nigh impossible to clean them. With the POST you 
simply dip the nib in water, draw the plunger back and forth like asyringe or squirt- 
gun, and in less than five seconds it is clean and free fora perfect flow of any ink 
that ray be handy. We will send, on request, afew of the many testimonials from 
noted men in various callings who have written merited words of praise for this 
most valuable invention. We can not offer the pen for sale for less than $3.00, but 
by special arrangement we are enabled to offer it free as a premium with Gleanings 
in any of the following combinations: All arrears, if any, must first be paid at $1.00 
a year. Then for $3.00 we will send Gleanings for one year, to two new names; for 
oue year to yourself, and send you the pen free. For $2.50 we will send you the 
pen and Gleanings for one year, and to one new subscriber a year; for $2.50 we will 
send the pen and Gleanings for two years. If you have ever been disappointed with a 
fountain pen we assure you that you will not be with this one. 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
Re GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 144 & 146 Erie Pyeat, 


CHICAGO ILL 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to 
them for their free Catalog. 


In each case all arrears, if any, must be ee in addition, 
ing for subscriptions fully in advance only. 
out fear of contradiction, 





The Holidays Are Almost Here, 


And you are doubtless undecided as to what to get your 


upon the market ever re-~ 











